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ON THE COVER 

AUTUMN OAKS, by George Inness 
(1825-1894). 

Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art 

This well-known American painter was 
one of the country’s pioneers in bringing 
the painting of the American landscape to 
a high point of beauty and naturalness. 
Inness, with a background of many years 
spent among leading European artists of 
the period, brought to American art the 
full richness of a serious and creative 
painter, expressing on canvas his own visions 
of the New World. 


TO AUTUMN 
Season of masts and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
Sun; 
conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eves run; 
bend with apples the moss'd cottage- 
trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 
'o swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 
Vith a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
ind still more, later flowers for the 
bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their 
clammy cells... 
JOHN KEATS 
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WITH AN EYE TO SAINT LOUIS 


Looking forward as always, we 

“envision another annual meeting of 

the National Association of Teach- 

toss ; ers of Singing. Last year, in the far 

eee east, Boston claimed, with distinc- 

ae) tion, the spotlight. And now with 

the map spread out before us, we 

trace a trans-continental airway line away from the Atlantic 

seaboard, toward the mid-western country. The finger stops 

at the spot marked SAINT LOUIS in the great state of Mis- 

souri. There is our place of national assembly for the year 
1953. 

Much has been written about Saint Louis (the home of the 

world famous municipal summer opera) with its ancient 

background of historical lore and tradition. It was on Feb- 


Municipal Opera Theatre—Forest Park, Saint Louis 


ruary 14, 1764 that a party of workmen headed by Auguste 
Chouteau landed at the site now occupied by the present 
city, and selected the spot for a trading post. Through the 
years British, French and Spanish rule dominated the rapidly 
growing settlement with alternating force, until in 1804 De 
Lassus, the Spanish lieutenant-governor, formally delivered 
Upper Louisiana to the United States, and Saint Louis was 
made the governmental headquarters for the District. Saint 
Louis has been called the “City surrounded by the United 
States,” “The crossroads of the nation,” “America’s greatest 
gateway city” and many other similar complimentary appella- 
tions. 

It will be easy for NATS mem- 
bers to reach Saint Louis because 
the City is not only the country's 
second largest transportation cen- 
ter, served as it is by 18 railroad 
trunk lines, but by major air- 
lines, and a vast network of trans- 
continental highways, and the 
growing inland waterways. Inci- 
dentally, Saint Louis even boasts 
of the conquest of smoke—the 
plague of all great cities. 

The National Association 
headquarters and the scene of 


Hotel Sheraton—Saint Louis 
NATS Headquarters, 1953 


by The Spectator 


convention activities will be at the Sheraton Hotel on Lindell 
Boulevard, one of the cities finest hostelries. If there is “time 
off” from the planned array of convention forums, voice 
clinics, conferences and special meetings, concerts, demon- 
strations and the like, you will want to visit at least a few of 
the municipality's show places. For instance there is the 1400- 
acre Forest Park ( America’s sec- 
ond largest park), the Memorial 
Plaza, the Art Museum, ( veri- 
table storehouse of rich art 
treasures), the internationally 
known Shaw's Gardens and the 
beautiful crystal “Jewel Box,” the 
amazing Lindbergh Trophies, the 
historic church edifices, Wash- 
ington and Saint Louis Universi- 
ties, and the incomparable Saint 
Louis Zoo (in connection with 
which it might be whispered that a zoo is a place wherein 
humans may learn much). 


“Jewel Box’—Forest Park 
Saint Louis 


Saint Louis as a convention city is not new to veteran mem- 
bers of the association who attended the National Association's 
second annual meeting (at that time held in conjunction 
with the yearly convention of the 
Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation) in that city on February 
28-March 1, 1947. It is interest- 
ing to note that with a coral 
membership at the time of 
slightly under 700, one hundred 
members came to Saint Louis, 
from distant and near points, as 
the record reads—"all with one 
desire to learn and to serve in the 
common cause.” The warmth of 
the 1947 reception by the local 
NATS committee headed by Miss 
Louise Kroeger and the city as 
well, is still remembered by 
those who. attended this early 


Union Station and Milles 
Fountain 


Saint Louis 
convention. There is much to 

look forward to in the coming 1953 convention, in connection 
with which Oren Lathrop Brown is the general chairman of the 


current local NATS committee on arrangements. 


All pictures of Saint Louis appearing in this issue and thai 
of the November-December 1953 release of THE BULLETIN. 
have been contributed through the courtesy of the Saint Loui: 
Convention and Publicity Burean—W. C. Persons, photographer 


NATS ANNUAL 
December 28 - 30, 1953, incl. 


Saint Louis, Missouri—Headquarters: Hotel Sheraton 
This is YOUR convention — Make your plans and reservations early. 


CONVENTION 
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The New REVERE 


reconver 


Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 
quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 


“Balanced Tone’”’ Control— 
provides professional high fi- 
delity tonal quality. 
Exclusive Index Counter— 
permits instant location of any 
part of recorded reel. 


Automatic Key-Controls— 
record, play or stop recorder 
instantly. 
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SOUND PROJECTOR 
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High-Speed Forward and Re- 
wind Lever—excludes back- 
lash and tearing of tape. 


Extra Economy—full two-hour 
play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
able, re-usable tape. May be 
used for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Any way you figure it—Revere Tape 
Recording increases classroom efficiency! 
Adds interest to every subject—records 
lectures and interesting facts with a 
minimum of effort. Designed for 
portability, Revere goes anywhere with 
ease—from class to class, school 
to school. And you'll find the Revere 
Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 
than a good typewriter. See it in use— 


and be convinced. 


Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carry- 


Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in 
Other Famous Revere Models 
T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play......... $179.50 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio. ........ $234.50 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play........... $169.50 
TR-200—Standard, built-in radio........ $224.50 


Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 
lomm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 
with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 
light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 
styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 


reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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THE YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER AND GRAND OPERA 


by FREDERICK JAGEL, Boston, Massachusetts 


There is an ever growing number of young singers, splendid 
voices in the United States of America, and a large majority 
of them have the ambition to make a professional career as 
singers, whether in the field of concert, light opera, musical 
comedy or grand opera. Those who seem to be gifted with ex- 
ceptional vocal material, almost always cherish the ambition 
to sing in grand opera, and hope to sing some day in the 
Metropolitan Opera. It is a very laudable thing to aim for the 
best that the land of one’s birth has to offer; Emerson has said 
“hitch your wagon to a star” and that is good advice for any 
aspiring artist, whether he or she be musician, singer or painter. 

The singers who aspire to make a career in grand opera do 
have a special situation to face and that is the fact that there is 
really only one important top grade opera company in the 
United States—the Metropolitan Opera Company. It is true 
that we do have more activity in grand opera than at any time 
in our past, but most of the “companies” operating in our major 
cities (those few who can afford to support such a company ) 
are dependent on the Metropolitan Opera and in some cases 
the New York City Center Opera for their leading role singers. 
So, the young beginner has little chance to get the opportunity 
to harvest that most necessary and valuable crop—"experience.” 
However, this seeming limitation can be overcome through 
hard work, faith and perseverance. 


What should a young singer do, what are the steps he or she 
should take when it is apparent that the aspirant has been told 
he or she has exceptional gifts? Well, though it may seem that 
these questions are easy to answer, actually they are involved. 
First of all it is necessary to put first things first, and to learn 
how to take one step at a time. In this way, the path of action 
unfolds gradually to the student. As one who has had the 
long and arduous road to travel from the starting line and arrive 
at the dreamed of goal, I can assure any that it (the road) is 
full of obstructions and hard work. 

May I say that the few things I advise may seem to be quite 
obvious but need underlining, often so that one’s consciousness 
is finally imbued with the necessity of them. First, hard work 
on voice study: the basic fundamentals of good production of 
voice, commonly called “voice placement.” At least three les- 
sons of 30 to 45 minutes per week, but preferrably one-half 
hour every day for three or four years. (I mean five days per 
week.) Second, sound musical training, and if possible, learn 
how to play the pianoforte. Study in musical history, and of 
the classic literature is also of importance in forming the artistic 
stature of a performing artist in the grand opera. A very im- 
portant thing is to train from the beginning, say after two years 
of vocal study, to memorize a// that you are assigned to sing. 
Then when the student is ready to coach, to learn an operatic 
role, he or she may be already flexible enough in thinking to 
absorb and retain the words and music quickly. If one can 
learn the role musically at first, then the familiarity of the 
melody being more or less established in consciousness, they 
begin to suggest the words as one becomes familiar with them. 
It is good to study the words when one has digested the melody 
of the role, and then write out four or five times, at first by 
copying and then gradually depending on the memory to write 
one’s complete role. It is desirable and most helpful for one 
to learn the art of fencing somewhere along the way before 


4 


getting “to the top,” and some dancing other than ballroom 
type. This study is good exercise and most beneficial in pro- 
moting grace of movement and good posture, both so important 
on the operatic stage (or any stage). 

When one has made good progress vocally and the teacher 
is alert enough to know when to start the singer on the work 
of repertoire, then it is wise to start with songs of artistic merit. 
and gradually work toward operatic excerpts. Then when the 
singer shows that he or she has grasped the dramatic expression 
and shows some understanding of “feeling” it is time to begin 
coaching the first operatic role. It is generally wise to start 
with the more lyric works for any young singer so that there 
is not too great a strain on the vocal organ. It is very wise to 
keep oneself under the surveillance of one’s voice teacher dur. 
ing this period. Of course it may very well be that the coach 
and the voice teacher are one and the same. When one is be 
ginning to work in this field, then it is important to begin study 
in the fundamentals of acting, or stage work. Too many young 
singers begin to make their first attempts in this important 
preparatory work by attacking the actual role, before they have 
learned how to walk across the stage! There is another import- 
ant requirement for the singer who has ambitions operatic- 
ward, and that is learning of Italian and French, and if necessary 
German. The first and last are really more important, for it is 
in Italy and Germany that there are more opportunities for ex- 
perience in the provinces. 

As I pointed out earlier, experience, most important “teacher 
in the aspiring artist's life, is most desirable. After one has 
labored in the studio, it is important to get into the “workshop’ 
and demonstrate one’s principles and one’s abilities. That is 
why we all wish to “get to work.” Our country does not always 
supply the experience that Germany and Italy supply. They 
both have “small” opera companies (Provincial), and larger 
or major companies. Most of our cities supply really only major 
companies. While most of these companies do not come up to 
the complete artistic requirements of the Metropolitan or San 
Francisco Opera, they do expect the high personal artistic 
standards of the singers of the two top companies. May I insert 
at this point the observation that the San Francisco Opera Asso- 


ciation, long an outstanding organization of the country, has 


nearly always depended on the artistic personnel of the Metro- 
politan singers. Occasionally they get in a few tried and true 
youngsters and often introduce singers from Italy. So the young 
singer has to compete with the demand of the local impresario 
that he must have “name” singers in his casts, and can’t take 
inexperienced singers in leading roles. Of course there are 
roles of secondary importance and these must be filled, but here 
again the call is so often for “experience”! 

Obviously there is a gap in the design of our road upwards 
that is partially filled by institutions like Tanglewood in Lenox, 
Mass., and in Duxbury, Mass. “The Plymouth Center of Arc 
and Music” teaches young singers in quasi-professional per- 
formances of opera and trains them in the related fields. These 
were not available when I made my first steps in the field of 
opera. I therefore had to turn to Europe, and received my ex- 
perience in Italy, mostly in the provinces. It would be wel! 
if there were more such institutions like the above named in 


(Continued on page 10) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Che inspirational value and importance of district 
ind local meetings and conferences cannot be over- 
tressed. Member contact and friendly discussions 
f topics and questions relating to the every-day 
routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in 
ew and more intensive efforts on the parts of all 
io extend fundamental knowledge and raise the 
standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 
OHIO NATS VOICE FORUM 

\ large group of Ohio NATS assembled at 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, 
June 24, for the Voice Forum conducted un- 
cer the auspices of NATS at the Ohio 
MTNA meeting. 

\n interesting program began with a talk 
by Mrs. Margaret Taylor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on “Getting Down to Facts.” Mrs. 
‘aylor gave some enlightening and inter- 
esting information on down to earth facts 
and supported her statement with some very 
excellent pictures and drawings of the vocal 
and breathing apparatus. 

Miss Florence MacDonald of Mansfield 
talked on the subject “Mental vs Voluntary 
Mechanical Approach to Production and 
Development of the Voice.” She stressed 
convincingly the part the mind plays in 
singing as over and against the mechanical 
approach. 

Miss Mabel Todd of Akron entertained with 
the topic “Singing Pests; their prevention 
and cures,” presenting her talk as a sort of 
imaginary case study of various types of 
pupils who might enter your studio and how 
to cope with each of them. 


the 


The last hour was devoted to a voice clinic. 
Four fine singers were present. Beverly 
Clark, soprano, sang “In the Silence of the 
Night” by Rachmaninoff and a “Folk Song” 
by Britten. Frank Jackson, baritone, sang 
“The Pilgrims Song” by Tschaikowsky. 
Jack Pryor, tenor, sang an aria from “Il 
Trovatore” and Judyth Stoll sang “Voci di 
donna” from Gioconda. Accompanists were 
Alice Cave and Fred Wells. 

The panel consisted of regional gover- 
ner, Dale Gilliland of Columbus, Ora E. 
Gebhardt of Dayton and Robert Bowlus 
from Delaware. All three gentlemen gave 
evcellent advice and criticism to the singers 
and to the audience. 

F.rris Ohl (State Chairman) was general 
cl airman of the program. 


S\INE LOUIS CONVENTION NOTES 

Mr. Oren L. Brown, chairman of the 
N ATS committee on local arrangements for 
th» forthcoming December national meeting. 
rooorts an important mid-summer meeting 
0’ committee members at the Sheraton Ho- 
tc. at which time plans were entered into 
ir considerable detail. 

Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, in charge 
© exhibits and Mrs. Emma Becker, banquet 


—- FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


chairman, discussed arrangements for ex- 
tending a welcome and genuine hospitality 
in all its phases to the visiting members. Mr. 
Clay Ballew will be in charge of advertising 
for the convention program, assisted by Mrs. 
Kay Shanahan and Mrs. Irene Chambers. 

The NATS committee on local arrange- 
ments takes this opportunity to extend to all 
members a most hearty welcome to St. 
Louis, the cross-roads of the country, where 
they will meet their colleagues from the four 
corners of the country in a friendly environ- 
ment for the exchange of ideas and the 
carrying on of progress in connection with 
the National Association’s educational pro- 
gram. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Arnold E. Putman, regional governor of 
the Southeastern District reports that sum- 
mer member-activities in North and South 
Carolina were directed towards participation 
in the workshop held at the Appalachian 
State Teachers College in Boone, N. C. He 
also announces North Carolina and South 
Carolina Chapter preparation for important 
meetings during the late fall and winter. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
DECEMBER 1953 
A NATIONAL MEETING 
OF IMPORTANCE FOR ALL 
NATS MEMBERS 


Association Publicity 

Carl Gutekunst, first vice-president in 
charge of Association publicity, announces 
the appointment of Weldon Whitlock of St. 
Louis as local publicity chairman for the 
forthcoming annual convention. Mr. Whit- 
lock will work with the St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Publicity Bureau, and will concern 
himself primarily with coverage by the local 
newspapers. Contact has been established 
with the St. Louis Educational Television 
Commission, Channel Nine, and plans are 
under way for a broadcast featuring the 
Association. 

Mr. Gutekunst states that the state chair- 
men have continued to give valuable as- 
sistance to the Association’s publicity project. 
He requests that they send to him further 
reports of coverage, particularly of that in 
state music journals. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

So that the association’s list of author 
members and their books may be as com- 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all writers 
in our organization will assist by sending 
in to the editor of The Bulletin the requested 
information pertaining to their published 
works. In so doing the following routine 
should be followed: title of book—name of 
author—publisher—date of publication— 
price. 


“Music is a language beyond word.” 
—Beethoven 


AMP 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


for student, amateur, professional 


PIANO ORGAN 
VOCAL SOLO CHORUS 
RECORDER GUITAR 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLO CHAMBER MUSIC 
STRING—WIND—BRASS ENSEMBLES 
OPERA ORCHESTRA BAND 


miniature scores 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers and importers of fine music 


ine music 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS .... A COMPOSITE REVIEW 


At the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 


(by DALE V. GILLILAND, chairman) 


Private teachers of singing representing 
nine states, teachers of music education, min- 
isters of church music, graduate and under- 
graduate students provided a challenging 
student body for the second Workshop held 
at this institution. 

The presence of a large number of music 
educators from Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 
suggests a development of their interest in 
the work of the Association; such interest 
could serve to bring about more effective re- 
ciprocal relations between the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing and the 
Music Educators National Conference. In 
the opinion of the writer, the status of the 
teaching of singing in our country could be 
greatly improved with better understanding 
and cooperation between these two great or- 
ganizations. 

Due to suggestions from many students of 
the 1952 workshop, professors Everett 
Kircher and Max Goodson of the O.S.U. 
College of Education were again engaged as 
faculty members. They provided challeng- 
ing and rewarding experiences for all, and 
gave special help to those teachers who are 
prone to disregard concepts of human values 
and indivdual student differences. Too often, 
it was emphasized, teachers strive to solve 
problems of teaching which are beyond the 
understanding of mortal man; too frequently 
they attempt to solve the mysteries of art, 
many of which are above and beyond their 
comprehension. 

Two national authorities in their field, 
Wilmer T. Bartholomew and Wave H. Shaf- 
fer, gave distinctive instruction in Acoustics 
during the week at 10 a.m. Both gentlemen 
are accomplished musicians as well as re- 
nowned physicists and both were eminently 
successful in making the technical study of 
acoustics meaningful and interesting to the 
laymen. 

A wealth of experience and background 
was brought to the session on Teaching 
Problems and Procedures by Burton Garling- 
house, Richard DeYoung and Eugene Car- 
rington. Mr. Garlinghouse presented, in a 
highly effective manner, concepts of voice 
problems and teaching procedures. Lively 
and provocative discussions followed each 
presentation. Mr. DeYoung’s lectures on 
comparative methodologies were received 
with great interest and enthusiasm. Eugene 
Carrington’s lecture on some aspects of tape 
recording, a subject vaguely understood by 
many of us, was received with great appre- 
ciation. Many students remarked that this 
lecture was one of the most helpful ones of 
the workshop, in that some teachers attempt 
to make tape recordings with little knowledge 
of appropriate procedures. 


6 


After luncheon, each day, in the Franklin 
Room at the beautiful new Ohio Union, 
George Ullrich of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education presented tape recordings 
of Benjamin Britten's “Saint Nicholas,” as 
recorded by the O.S.U. Symphonic Choir 
and Orchestra, and conducted by professor 
Louis H. Diercks. Through the use of an 
Opaque projector the score was shown on 
a screen. Several fine educational films also 
were presented. 


Fortunate indeed were we to have secured 
the services of Dr. Neil Andrews, professor 
Surgical Research at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Medical School, for two lectures on 
breathing. His fine demonstration of the 
breathing process for quiet conversation, as 
compared to that requirement for singing, 
clarified many of our concepts in this very 
important phase of the teaching of singing. 
Margaret Taylor's practical demonstration 
of breathing for singing and her delightful 
wit were enjoyed by all. Kenneth Wester- 
man’s contribution to the effectiveness of our 
classes was a significant one. His clear logi- 
cal presentation of the pattern of emergence 
of the human voice, his ability and willing- 
ness to answer perplexing technical questions 
which arose, heightened our appreciation for 
his contribution to the teaching of singing. 

The choral phase of the teaching of sing- 
ing was expertly handled by Harry Seitz. 
Many of us have heard the outstanding 
choirs and solo singers trained by this ex- 
cellent teacher and his broad experience and 
background were made manifest in three 
excellent rehearsals. Interesting devices to 
secure ensemble, establishing a sense of 
prosody, plus rewarding demonstrations of 


the techniques of conducting, were developed. 

Dr. M. Emett Wilson, professor of mu- 
sicology at the Ohio State University, spoke 
fluently on the history of interpretation. The 
theme of his lecture seemed to fit in beauti 
fully with the excellent lecture recital previ 
ously given. 

The ideal of an appropriate balance be 
tween the artistic performance of music plu: 
a bountiful coverage of many of the techni 
cal phases of the teaching of singing wa: 
achieved through the excellent lecture re 
citals given by Alice Adele Cave, soprano, 
and Gertrude Kuehefuhs, pianist, Glenn 
Schmittke, tenor, and Burton Garlinghouse, 
pianist, Cameron McLean, baritone, and 
Harriet Reeder, pianist, and George Newton, 
bass-baritone, with Jane Hampson at th 
piano. All these excellent performers gav 
freely of their artistry for the pleasure and 
benefit of large audiences. 

What would a workshop on the teaching 
of singing be without Opera? To answer this 
vital need Menotti’s “The Telephone,” with 
a student cast, was given. “I liked it as well 
as the original New York production,” was 
the comment of one respected member of 
the audience. Interesting discussions of the 
presentation occurred throughout the week. 

To have been able to engage a faculty of 


such outstanding authorities in the field of ~ 


the teaching of singing, and to note and fee! 
the splendid morale throughout the week of 
the student body, was a source of great 
satisfaction to the perspiring chairmen. In 
all modesty, we believe the workshop did 
much for the betterment of the teaching of 
singing in America. 


(Continued on page 7 ) 


NATS WORKSHOP—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, O.—First Row: O. E. Gephard 


George Newton, Harry Seitz, Margaret Taylor, Kenneth Westerman, Cameron McLean, Dale \. 
Gilliland, Louis H.  Diercks, Glenn Schnutke, Burton Garlinghouse, Wilmer T. Bartholomew, 
Richard DeYoung. Second Row: Edith White, Ernestine Bibler, Norman Baughman, Carel 


Westerman, Anna Lucy Smiley, Jean Durand Wilcox, Sara §. Dech, Florence MacDonald, Jane Hampson, 
James Middleton, Bruce Campbell. Third Row: Anne Yago McGuffey, Ella F. Gaver, Donna Iler, Eva !?. 
Freeland, Mary Whitlatch, Gertrude Pennekamp, Margaret Colliver, Myron Q. Gerber, Melvin W. Davi:, 
Hamer Mitchell, Glenn Uhl, Helen Ireland, Ardis Ward. Back Row: Trena Haan, Lucille Hyle, Ova 


Rousseau, Walter Kehres, Millicent Kepke, James Simpson, Harriet Reeder, Roy Bumgarner, John 0. 


Samuel, Harold I. Beckett, Orio O. Sprunger, Lee Shackson, Melba Newton, John MacDonald. 
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1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS continued from page 6) 


At the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, chairman 
(by Mildred Coffin) 


The third NATS Workshop, held on the 
ampus of the University of Colorado, Aug- 
ist 16 through the 21st, was considered by 
ill who attended to be an outstanding suc- 
‘ess. The faculty was stimulating and an at- 
nosphere of sincere purpose, congeniality, 
ind good will permeated the entire meet- 
ng. All felt that there was a hearty ex- 
change of ideas concerning the art of sing- 
ng and the many facets of teaching. 

The Colorado Chapter of NATS, with 
Miss Mary Cook in charge of the arrange- 
nents, gave a splendid preliminary reception 
n the patio of Regent Hall for the guests. 
it provided an opportunity for all, both fac- 
ilty and workshop students, to become better 
.cquainted before the week’s activities began. 

Vice-President W. F. Dyde of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado officially opened the 
workshop on Monday morning. Alexander 
Grant, as workshop director, introduced the 
various faculty to the members prior to their 
ectures throughout the week. 

Victor Alexander Fields of CCNY, New 
York City, was the first speaker. His lec- 
tures, which were given on Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday mornings, were 
stimulating discussions of vocal and psycho- 
logical principles. His lecture subjects in- 
cluded: Educational Principles in Vocal 
lraining; How the Mind Governs the Voice; 
Freeing the Singing Voice; and, Principles 
of Vocal Tone Production. 

The lectures of Burton Garlinghouse, 4th 
ice-president of NATS from Akron, Ohio, 
covered a wide area of vocal problems and 
procedures, general objectives and_ limita- 
tions, vocal diagnosis, posture and breath- 
ng: constructive and corrective exercises in 
ocalization; vocal line; technical problems 
dealing with range, uneven scale, body co- 
rdination, etc.: and, finally, an analytical 
iscussion of contemporary American songs 
r teaching purposes, as well as performance 

litability. 

We were fortunate in having many of the 

itional officers with us and felt honored 

at past-president Richard DeYoung of 
‘icago could be with us for daily lectures 
: Song Interpretation. Mr. DeYoung spoke 
enunciation; musicianship in relation to 
ierpretation: dynamics; song styles; com- 
risons of dramatic, classical, romantic and 
odern idioms; Mozart, Bach and Handel 

relation to contemporary composers; 

\rasing; tone color; appreciation and re- 
onse; characterization, imagination, mag- 

tism and personality; and, freedom in 

cal techniques. 

Our president, Walter Allen Stults, was 
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chairman of the Informal Discussion period 
held after lunch each day. His good sense 
of humor and timely handling of problems 
was much appreciated. 

The Vocal Panel, with Mr. Grant as chair- 
man, was held on Tuesday continuing 
through Friday. Four singers were presented 
each day, with the workshop faculty acting 
as members of the critique panel. The fac- 
ulty was assisted by the singing teachers in 
attendance at the meetings. The students 
exhibited fine talents and were eager for 
constructive suggestions, technically, vocally, 
and interpretatively. The sessions were very 
stimulating and provided an excellent op- 
portunity to see and hear singing ideas dem- 
onstrated. 

There were a number of single lectures 
throughout the workshop which attracted 
many favorable comments, both as to the 
subject matter and the capabilities of the 
lecturers. Monday afternoon, Dr. Donald 
Page, a throat specialist in Boulder, pre- 
sented a very clear picture of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vocal Tract. His lec- 
ture was illustrated with picture slides and 
the cardboard model of the larynx and sur- 
rounding areas of the throat proved very 
helpful. 

Grace Leslie of New York City, national 
registrar and chairman of the Local Study 
Groups, used her lecture hours on Monday 


_ through Thursday to develop discussions con- 


cerning the voice, from the very young singer 
of 8 to 16 years, through high school and 
college years, and on to the career artist. 
The lectures were interspersed with interest- 
ing anecdotes from her wide experience as 
a Singer and teacher. 


Other single lectures of note were given 
each day. E. Clifford Toren, chairman of 
the Voice Department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, chose as his subject the Student- 
Teacher Relationship, dealing with teaching 
from the personal point of view. He brought 
out many fine points in the solving of per- 
sonal problems. 

We were extremely fortunate in having 
as a guest lecturer Mr. Wolfgang Vacano, 
chairman of the Opera Department at In- 
diana University, and currently on the fac- 
ulty of the Aspen Institute of Humanistic 
Studies. Mr. Vacano was fascinating to lis- 
ten to as he gave the background of opera 
in other countries and in the United States. 
He pointed up the small companies and the 
vast experiences gained, both abroad and in 
this country, rather than dealing with any 
one major company. He was well aware of 
what is being done in the United States, both 
in civic groups and on the collegiate level. 

Mr. Oren Lathrop Brown, only layman on 
the Medical Staff of the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School in St. Louis, spoke 
on Vocal Rehabilitation on Thursday after- 
noon. Mr. Brown, as a singing teacher who 
has done much research in his field, dis- 
cussed the medical aspects of impaired vocal 
cords. Mr. Brown played some recordings, 
and continued with further comments after 
the musical portion of Thursday evening’s 
program. 

Mr. Solon Alberti, singing teacher and 
coach in New York City, brought a 
timely lecture on This Business of Singing. 
He chose the New York picture more specifi- 
cally, but used many illustrations both in 


(Continued on page 15) 


NATS WORKSHOP—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO—Left to Right (seated) 
Victor A. Fields, Burton Garlinghouse, Solon Alberti, E. Clifford Toren, Glenn Schnittke, Alexander 
Grant, Richard De Young, Walter Allen Stults, Grace Leslie, Oren Lathrop Brown. Left to Right (first row) 
Mildred Coffin, Ethel Jane Armeling, Mary Sammy, Kathryn Winter, Elizabeth Wills, Esthe Voulange, 
Alberta Carter, Eleanor, Leffingwell, Mrs. Mark Parrish, Cornelia Hanna, Ethel Arpen, Ramona R. Grim, 
Mary Cook, Norma Richter, Dora Sivin, Estelle Thomas, Madge Hickock, Mrs. Wesley Bradburn. Left 
to right (second row) Frederick Tooley, Helen Tanner, Ernest J. Remley, Doralee Ruth Clowes, Mary 
Irene Hoffman, Sylvia Bagley, Katherine La Scheck, Blanche Noble Griffith, Jean Houghton, Mrs. Charles 
N. Goodwin, Elizabeth Taylor, Naomi West Smith, Carole Helpers, Martha Schueth. Left to Right (back- 
row) Jack Griffin, Helen Beatty, Lester L. Dunn, Helen Hopkins, Kieth Forney, Francis J. Streim, Ruth 
H. Ragatz, Verne O. Delaney, Barbara Lundquist, Mrs. Wm. G. Meyer, Mr. Meyer, C. Robert Larson, 
Berton Coffin, Arthur Faguy-Cote, Clarence Iverson, Wesley Bradburn, Chauncey King, James McEnery. 


Courtesy, Photographic Dept., U. of C., Floyd G. Waltters, photographer. 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON GRIFFES (1884-1920) 


by Frederick Haywood, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles Tomlinson Griffes was 
born in Elmira, New York, an 
orthodox, “small town” type of a 
city surrounded by lovely hills 
which in season are lush green and 
inspiring. He was well born of a 
family that had more than an aver- 
age appreciation for the fine arts. 
He grew into his adolescent years 
surrounded by understanding at 
home and beauty without. Truly a 
perfect setting for the muses to 
work upon this impressionable 
youth, destined to bring honor to 
the city of his birth, to his kinfolk and to music in America. 

Charles, the third oldest of five children, was introduced to 
the mysteries of music-study by his older sister who gave him 
his first lessons in piano. All of the children were students 
of musical instruments and spent much time playing them 
slone and in ensemble. Charles cared nothing for the usual 
boy sports. Rather he was avid for the flowing rhythm of 
poerry which he was later to use so nobly and perfectly in his 
songs. His favorite interests aside from music were painting 
and ecching. A discerning high school teacher sensed that his 
great gift was in music. Through her encouragement he de- 
cided to make music his career. So, at the age of nineteen 
the young man followed the well beaten path of music students 
of that era to Germany. Though aiming to be a piano vir- 
tueso his versatility led him into composition. His thorough- 
ness in all pursuits was excellent preparation for the fulfillment 
of any of his many talents. It is good fortune for the record 
of American composers that he yielded to the influence of his 
teachers of composition and musical theory, chiefly Philip 
Riifner and Engelbert Humperdinck. 

Quite naturally the giants of German Lieder had a strong 
influence upon him. The qualities of Brahms and Strauss are 
evident in his early songs though his adventurous spirit was 
proof against a continued imitation of any particular style or 
idiom. As time went on the influence of the masters was 
less and less evident. He emerged to reveal a genuine origi- 
nality. He gave us in his songs all the beauty of nature in 
its various aspects, wild, calm, terrifying and gentle. 

His vocal compositions are perfect frames for the poem- 
pictures he loved so well. Some of these frames are as ornate 
as the old gilt ones, but they are equally as solid, sincere and 
straight-forward. He dared to think new musical thoughts and 
record them for all to see and hear. He was in constant 
search for new truths, always experimenting and enthusiasti- 
cally bursting with creative urge. This modest young man 
must have been endowed with a special courage for he carved 
a niche into which only he would fit. 


Charles Griffes had few intimate friends but was attracted 
to men and women of achievement in the fields of the ballet, 
literature and music. Each one seemed to answer a need in 
the important work of composing. For some of these friends 
were written a number of his finest creations. 


At the conclusion of the few years in Germany he returned 
to his homeland. He assumed the duties of teaching at a boy's 


school at Tarrytown, New York, where he remained until his 


untimely death. It seems to be that at this time he separated 
himself from the influence of his German environment and 
independently pursued his course of self expression and _per- 


sonal development. He employed all styles and made use of 
all known media. 


The transition to his greater achievements seems to have 


been in the Tone Images, for mezzo-Sop. Op. 3 (1912).* 


Le Fuite de la Lune (Oscar Wilde) 
Symphony in Yellow (Oscar Wilde ) 
We'll to the Woods and Gather May (Henley) 1915 
In 1913 came his Op. 4 Two Rondels for soprano. 
This Book of Hours (Walter Crane ) 
Come Love, across the Sunlit Land (Scollard ) 
Between 1916 and 1918 he was most prolific. Three poems 
for voice and piano Op. 9. 
Wai Kiki (Rupert Brooks) Apr. 1916 
In a Myrtle Shade (Wm. Blake) Mar. 1916 
Phantom (Arturo Giovannitti) Mar. 1916_ 
Five poems of ancient China and Japan—Medium voice Op. 
10 1918. 
Three poems by Fiona Macleod, High voice Op. 11 1918. 
The Rose of the Night 
The Lament of Ian the Proud 
Thy Dark Eyes to Mine 


Two poems by John Masefield 1920.** 
An Old Song Resung 
Sorrow of Mydath 


Three songs published in 1941 complete the list of the 
songs in English. 
Evening Song (Sidney Lanier ) 
The first Snowfall (John B. Tabb) 
The Half-ring Moon (John B. Tabb) 
Eight Songs to Poems in German preceded those in English. 
Auf ihrem Grab—Heine 
Elfe—Eichendorft 
K6nnt ich mit dir dort oben gehn—Mosen 
Auf dem Teich, dem regunslosen-—Lenau 
Auf geheimem Waldespfade—Lenau 
Der traumende See—Mosen 
Wohl lag ich einst in Gram und Schmerz—Geibel 
Zwei K6nige sassen auf Orkadal—Geibel 
This formidable list of songs, is a list of formidable songs 
They are difficult compositions for both singer and accom 
panist. It is quite impossible for a young singer to play anc 
sing his songs casually. The vocal line is frequently straight 
forward and melodious but in each song there is a vocal situ 
ation that requires the fullest technique in dynamics and range 
They are songs for a full fledged artist and a most competen 
accompanist. 
The complete gamut of emotional expression is found be- 
tween the simpler, “We'll to the Woods and Gather May” anc 


(Continued on page 23) 
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CHAPTER NOTES .. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

The spring meeting of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict Chapter of the National Association 
was held on May 17 at the studio of Miss 
Louise Kroeger. 

Plans for the coming NATS convention 
in St. Louis on Dec. 28, 29, 30 at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, St. Louis, were discussed. The 
following chapter officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mr. Oren L. 
Brown; vice-president, Mr. Clay Ballew; 
secretary, Mrs. Rosemary G._ Brinson; 
treasurer, Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker; 
board of directors (l-year term), Mrs. 
Anna Frimon Hetzler and Mrs. Rosemary 
G. Brinson. For 3-year terms, Mr. Floyd 
Wakeland and Miss Pearl Walker. 

An outlined discussion was held with 
papers read by Mr. Brown, Mr. Wakeland 
and Mrs. Becker. Spring recitals prevented 
many from being present. An informal air 
prevailed and the meeting was enjoyed by 
those present. 


A 
MAINE 


At a recent meeting of the Maine Chap- 
ter of the National Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Miss 
Madeline F. Perazzi; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Josephine Thompson; Secretary, Miss Mar- 
cia Merrill; Treasurer, Mrs. Alice P. Barrett. 

At a study group meeting held last spring, 
it was voted to recommend that the New 
Hampshire and Vermont members of the 
Maine study group, would have the privilege 
of becoming affiliated with the Boston Chap- 
ier, providing mutually agreeable arrange- 
ments could be made by all concerned. 


TWIN CITIES 


At the date of writing, members of the 
!win Cities’ chapter are eagerly awaiting 
he workshop to be held August 23-28th at 
\ugsburg College in Minneapolis. The mem- 
ers of the Twin Cities chapter feel that 
hey are most fortunate to have a workshop 
| their back yard, so to speak, and an ex- 
sllent attendance is anticipated. The chap- 
r will entertain the staff and those attend- 
g the workshop, together with wives or 
usbands, on Sunday afternoon at a recep- 
on. 

A special meeting to plan the details of 
1e workshop was held on July 19th at the 


ome of the chapter president, Mrs. 
largaret Sheridan. At this time various 
smmittees were appointed, also. Mrs. 


lementine Gifford and Miss Jenny Skur- 
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dalsvold were appointed co-chairmen of the 


reception committee, with Mrs. Myrtle 
Ornes as a third member. Miss Florence 
Claus, Mrs. Ornes, and Miss Maria 


Montana were appointed to the publiciiy 
committee. Mrs. Margaret Barnard, Mrs. 
Margaret Sheridan, Mr. John Thut, Miss 
Jenny Skurdalsvold, Mrs. Helen Huls volun- 
teered to do some special songs for tie 
repertory classes. Mrs. Margaret Barnard 
was appointed to arrange for the selection of 
young singers for demonstration purposes at 
the vocal clinic to be conducted by Mme. 
Sonya Sharnova. Tea and a delightful social 
hour followed the meeting. 

At an earlier meeting on May 24th was 
held the annual election of chapter officers 
at the home of the then-president, Miss 
Maria Montana. The nominating commit- 
tee, composed of Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Harold 
Brundin, and Mr. John Thut as chairman 
presented a slate of officers which was 
promptly accepted. Our Officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Margaret 
Sheridan; vice-president, Mr. Harold Brun- 
din; secretary, Mrs. Nancy Stuessy; treasurer, 
Miss Jenny Skurdalsvold. Mrs. Myrtle Ornes 
was elected to the board of directors for 
a three-year term. 

Mr. Roy Schuessler resigned from the 
board of directors for the final year of his 
term because he will be in Europe. Roy 
Schuessler, regional governor and stauch 
pillar of the Twin Cities’ chapter, will be 
missed greatly during his absence next 
winter, and for him there goes the wish of 
a pleasant and profitable sojourn. Oliver 


Mogck was appointed to finish out Mr. 
Schuessler’s term. 
There are three new members: Mrs. 


Marvyl Von Loewe, MacPhail College; Miss 
Mary Barbara Ferguson, Minneapolis Col- 
lege of Music; and Mr. Phillip Gustufson, 
Northwestern School. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, there 
followed refreshments and a delightful social 
hour. 


LOS ANGELES 

The June meeting was held at the home 
of Wilda Bernard in Glendale, June 7. 

The President announced that the ad 
which the Los Angeles chapter is sponsor- 
ing in the Hollywood Bowl Program will be 
inserted the first week, July 14, and the 
sixth week, August 18. The ad will carry 
the seal of the association, a statement of 
the aims, purpose and ethical standard. 
Elsewhere in the reading matter the names 
of all members in good standing con- 
tributing to this fund, will appear. 

The following were elected to office to 


serve for the year 1953-54: President, LeRoy 
Bartholomew; Vice-President, Gwendolyn 
Roberts; Secretary, Irene Blades; Treasurer, 
Alvina Palmquist; Board Member, Albert 
M. Cranston; Board Member, Wilda 
Bernard. 

President Gothold announced that a copy 
of the constitution and by-laws of the local 
chapter, also a roster of names of NATS in 
the southern California-Western Division 
would be mailed to the membership. This 
being the last meeting before the summer 
vacation, the president expressed her thanks 
to the membership for their cooperation in 
making this year one of accomplishment. 

Frans Hoffman was the speaker of the 
afternoon. He gave a most interesting and 
instructive talk on the subject: “The Reci- 
tative—an aid to the singing voice.” His 
talk was clearly and charmingly illustrated 
by Margaret Pucek with James Low at the 
piano. 

The Hospitality Committee, Louise Gude, 
Lillian Jay Himze and Evabel Tanner pro- 
vided delightful refreshments and a social 
half-hour was enjoyed by all. 

The annual banquet of the Los Angeles 

pier of NATS was given at the Chap- 
tian Park Hotel, June 20, with a representa- 
i ve attendance of the membership, their 
spouses, and an illustrious group of honored 
guests. 

Eugene Fulton, regional governor, Cali- 
fornia-Western District, and Mrs. Fulton, 
made a flying trip from San Francisco to 
honor us on the occasion. Acting as Master 
of Ceremonies, he established at the start 
an atmosphere of informality and gaiety 
which continued throughout the evening. 
His expression of grateful appreciation to 
the retiring President, Nelle Gothold, for 
what the Los Angeles chapter had accom- 
plished during the past year in furthering 
the cause of NATS was convincing and 
reassuring. 

President Gothold responded by thanking 
the membership for their cooperation, as 
well as thanking the members of the execu- 
tive committee and the officers who assisted 
her during her administration. The follow- 
ing officers were introduced: Lee Hardy, 
Vice-President; Neyneen Farrell, Treasurer; 
Price Dunlavy, Secretary; and Hazel Eden, 
Willard G. Bassett and Gwendolyn Roberts, 
Board Members. Ada Tilley Allen, ban- 
quet chairman, was given a well-deserved 
round of applause for her meticulous 
planning of every detail, the beautiful table 
decorations, the floral arrangements and the 
corsages provided for the lady guests of 
honor. 

The guests of honor included: William 
Hartshorn, Supervisor of music, Los An- 
geles City Schools, and his wife. He spoke 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .... 


Now that the several summer WORKSHOPS have fulfilled 
their purpose, it occurs to me that this communication may 
well be given over to a brief resume designed to afford members 
unable to attend any of them some understanding of the results 
accomplished. Inasmuch as, because of previous commitments, 
I was unable to be present at Ohio State University and Ap- 
palachian Teacher College sessions, it is impossible for me to 
attempt personal reports thereof. However, basing my state- 
ment on such information as is at this time available, it is pos- 
sible to say that, in each instance, unqualified success attended 
the joint contributions of the eminent faculties whose services 
were enlisted. Consequently, it is a pleasure to extend con- 
gratulations, both personal and official, to all concerned at these 
two institutions. (For fuller details, see complete reports else- 
where in this issue.) Moreover, it is stimulating to state that 
attendance at all five WORKSHOPS was encouraging in num- 
bers. It is also gratifying, in the extreme, to state that housing 
institution officials extended warmest greetings, manifesting 
keen and continued interest in both curricula and personnel and 
voicing desire for return engagements during the summer of 
1954. 

So far as my own personal observation enables me to judge, 
open sessions achieved astonishingly high performance levels, 
a standard which subsequent meetings met, and even surpassed, 
as momentum was gained. Still another important aspect is 
to be found in the fact that, financially speaking, final casting 
of accounts will undoubtedly show a substantial black balance, 
notwithstanding heavy operative expenses. Nor should sight 
be lost of the very significant factor that each locale was pro- 
ductive of several applications for membership. More import- 
ant still becomes the knowledge that, in certain of the WORK- 
SHOPS, with the exception of two, or at most three, “repeaters,” 
registration personnel was entirely new, thus demonstrating 
beyond cavil that the “gospel” of N.A.T.S. goals, standards, etc., 
is being more and more widely spread as time goes on. 

Missoula sessions were held in the University’s newly com- 
pleted Music Building which proved to be an environment of 
surpassing beauty and efficiency. Director John Lester may well 
feel considerable satisfaction concerning the success of the 


Northwestern District's initial attempt at organizing and con- 
ducting a WORKSHOP. 

Similar commendation should be extended to Roy Schuessler 
and John Thut, co-directors of the Minneapolis WORKSHOP, 
also a premiere in the Northern District. Here Augsburg Col- 
lege proved to be a gracious host, making available for use its 
fine new Science Building and dormitories. Generally speaking, 
attendance was considerably in excess of expectations, with in- 
telligent levels gratifyingly high in status. There remains, of 
course, much more that might be said but I must refrain from 
so doing in order that I may touch upon another very important 
matter. Suffice it to say, therefore, that those concerned in the 
five WORKSHOPS, faculties and student bodies alike, should 
feel more than satisfied with their respective successes. 

* * * * * 

And now, just a very few words with reference to the need 
for the slight raise in annual dues proposed by the BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS and Executive Committee. You will, no doubt, 
recall that this matter was rather fully discussed in my message 
in the June-July issue of THE BULLETIN, wherein you were 
informed that the designated increase was the very modest one 
from $6.00 to $7.50. At this time I would like to add that, 
broken down in proper fashion, this recommended $1.50 raise 
entails expenditure of something /ess than one half of one 
cent per day! Considered in this light, it is difficult to believe 
that a favorable vote could, by any possibility, work appreci- 
able hardship upon any member. Certain it is that, if our edu- 
cational program, not to mention other contemplated projects, 
is to be successfully carried on, increased income becomes im- 
perative. Hence, I urge upon you, one and all, that you express 
your opinions on the issue by properly executing and signing 
the ballot form provided for the purpose in this issue of THE 
BULLETIN, and then mailing same, without delay, to the 
Secretary's office. Remember that the deadline for counting 
ballots is November Ist and act accordingly. 

* * * * * 

Finally, allow me to wish all of you a year professionally and 
financially satisfactory. 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER 


which the young singer could be permitted to try his or her 
spurs; then recognition of exceptional talents would sooner 
come to the light. 

In all the work and study needed in this work, it is obvious 
that expense is a considerable part of the “burden.” Sometimes 
scholarship aids help along, or there are generous sponsors 
ready to give a helping hand to accomplishment. Then it is 
always possible that the student can “work” his way. I would 
point out that a singer must confront the necessity of finance 
when he has first to supply some of the “tools” in the theatre 
such as shoes, tights, jewelry, and wigs. Then later as one 
reaches his goal (so to speak) there is the expense of publicity. 

All of the foregoing may seem to be difficult and even dis- 
couraging, but one must bear in mind that these views are 
given in retrospect as it were, and are really a “bird’s eye” view 
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(Continued from page 4) 


of the situation. There is nothing impossible to one who has 
faith and is not afraid of hard work. I may add that some of 
the more necessary ingredients for a career besides the voice 
and musicality are character and love of one’s work, humility 
and a “thick skin.” 


AN APPRECIATION 

To the five universities and colleges, the facilities and 
hospitality of which weré made available to the 1953 work- 
shop program, go the sincere thanks of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing. The generous sharing of splendid 
educational and cultural environments, together with the 
cooperation of faculty members added greatly to the successful 
results of the association's workshop project. 
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th From The Editor's Desk ... . 


4ERE AND THERE! 


A new season of activity has opened—the final period of 
he year 1953. A summer of energetic industry for some and 
est for others has come to a conclusion, and now once more we 
esume with vigor the joint and respective responsibilities that 
ul to officers and members of the association. ... The annual 
NATS convention, to be held this year at Saint Louis, Missouri, 
; in the not too distant offing. ... There is also the highly 
nportant general annual election of officers—executive, ad- 
linistrative and field—for the 1954-56 term. This event 
lone should prove of keen personal interest to every member 
f the organization. . . . Generally speaking, what is accom- 
lished in progressive association endeavor during the interim 
etween September and December will add to the success and 
lure of the annual meeting, and increase the value and con- 
ent of the reports covering the year's accounting of all the 
varied stewardships. . .. The more or less recently organized 
national program of local study groups under the able direc- 
ion of Miss Grace Leslie of New York, provides excellent 
opportunities for the furtherance of knowledge of voice teach- 
ing in large or small groups as the case may be. The national 
local study group committee is at all times anxious to offer, 
pon request, advice as to the procedure involved in the for- 
nation of study groups, as well as their maintenance and 
programming. It is most certainly a_ beneficial move 
on the part of each association member to become af- 
filiated with a study group. ... The formation of new 
NATS chapters is always an encouraging sign of the strength- 

ening of the association's inner bonds which, in turn casts its 
reflection of enterprise and ambitious development, coloring 
the overall national picture. Already there is a splendid array 
of chapters, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the north to the south. Again, large groups of members 
are not necessary to the founding of any local chapter; the 
minimum number is ten. There are still many opportunities 
available for the creating of mew chapter units; consult your 
state chairman and/or your regional governor for advice as to 
the procedure of establishing a new NATS local unit. The 
cilort will prove stimulating and the result a rewarding one. 
. THE BULLETIN also puts in its claim for our members’ 
tention. There are many instances where the purposes, aims, 
e guiding influence and achievements of the National Asso- 
ition can be brought to vocal teachers not yet ready to meet 
< five-year consecutive year teaching requirement of mem- 
rship, as well as to the serious young students in colleges, 
\iversities and music schools, who are preparing for teach- 
2 or singing careers. These are opportunities for teacher- 
‘mber participation in spreading the meaning and 
© ucational values of NATS, through personal contact with 

ices heretofore unexplored, and wherein are to be found 

» vocal teachers of the future. Non-member BULLETIN 
‘ scriptions are valuable assets not only to the holder but to 
(© association and its official organ. You, as a member, can 

sist in building up these assets by making NATS known to 

ese young people through the securing of at least one non- 
r ember subscription to THE BULLETIN. Surely, the effort 
i; not great! ... Yes, the concluding months of 1953 bring 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


with them occasions for association activity and progress. 
Let's make the pace an accelerated one. 


NATS WORKSHOPS—1953 

As THE BULLETIN goes to press, the 1953 NATS summer 
workshops once more will have concluded their annual mis- 
sion in the field of vocal education. As time travels on, these 
workshops are becoming more firmly established as a distinc- 
tive and progressive phase of our National Association's edu- 
cational program. 

It is repetitive, yet important to comment on the great bene- 
fits to be derived from personal contact between members from 
all sections of country, an opportunity not always available 
through any other channel with the possible exception of the 
annual conventions. Exchange of knowledge, ideas, experience 
and friendly attitudes has its broadening effect on those not 
only in attendance but throughout the membership at large. 

The reports from the various workship chairmen as incor- 
porated in this issue speak for themselves. In addition, we are 
glad to include in this editorial a short review of the summer 
workshop meetings by second vice-president Helen Steen Huls, 
whose management of the entire 1953 workshop program has 
proved to be highly efficient and successful. Mrs. Huls reports 
as follows: 

“1953 Workshops have passed into history. It is well to take 
a retrospective view of them; both to review the happy experi- 
ences and to formulate plans for improvements or changes in 
coming workshops. Your chairman wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to express the appreciation of the officers and members 
of the National Association to all workshop directors and co- 
directors, to all faculty members and others who assisted in the 
planning and operation of the five very successful conferences. 
Reports from participants in the several workshops indicate 
successful achievement from every point of view; delightful 
professional relationships; worthwhile interchange of ideas; 
the exploration of new areas of knowledge and experience. 
Each of the five workshops was carried on in a most efficient 
way by the co-operating university or college, and by the local 
chairmen; attendance totals were in advance of those antici- 
pated, and the financial status is reported to be most satisfactory. 

“Your Committee on Workshops will be revising and re- 
evaluating workshop programs for the ensuing year, during the 
coming months, and the membership of N.A.T.S. may be as- 
sured that the 1954 program will be promulgated with the 
high standards which have prevailed in the past. 1953 has set 
a very high mark of excellence indeed.” 


WELCOME 


With this issue of THE BULLETIN we take great pleasure 
in adding the name of the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild 
to our professional publicity columns, as this outstanding or- 
ganization of singing teachers centered around the city of 


(Continued on page 12) 
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FROM THE EDITORS DESK (Continued from page 11) 


Chicago begins a season of contractual relationship with the 
National Association’s official organ. This organization gesture 
on the part of the Guild is heartwarming not only because 
it gives evidence of confidence in THE BULLETIN'S steadily 
increasing importance as a publication, but also because it 
is another indication of the sureness with which the sing- 
ing teachers the country over are joining together in one form 
or other, in a consolidated effort to place this time honored 
profession upon a unified basis of high teaching and singing 
standards, service, ethical practice and protection to its mem- 
bers. The documents and other publications of the Guild bear 
the attributes of research and wisdom and their dissemination 
among the voice teaching profession at all times makes for 
a contribution of informative worth. 


NEW EMBLEM 


In compliance with numerous requests made 
at the Boston convention last December and 


emblem has been designed which has been 
approved by the executive committee, principally for use 
on members’ stationery. This will replace the monogram seal 
now being used. 


The principal objections to the continued use of the 
monogram seal which, incidentally has done valiant service 
over a considerable period of time, were first, that the nature 
of its design does not emphasize sufficiently the membership 
in NATS of the owner of the stationery or in advertising 
matter and, secondly that the interlaced initials “NATS” hap- 
pen to be identical with those of other organizations. In 
order to meet these objections the new membership emblem 
as shown, has been created in part a miniature of the National 
Association’s official seal, and includes the name of the as- 
sociation in the encircling band. It also incorporates the map 
of the United States in silhouette, on which is inscribed the 
word “Member.” It is understood, of course, that this member- 
ship emblem in no way must be confused with the official 
insignia or seal of the National Association, the employment 
of the latter being limited to reproduction only on the official 
stationery of the Association, NATS publications including 
THE BULLETIN, and other approved national documents. 

The use of the new membership emblem is optional, and 
it may be that some members will prefer to continue with 
the present monogram seal. Supply of the latter will still be 
available at the office of the national secretary. The new em- 
blem may be obtained on or after October 1, 1953, by making 
application to E. Clifford Toren, Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, Northwestern University School 
of Music, Evanston, Ill. The cost of the new emblem is $1.00 
delivered. There is but one size, that shown at the head of this 
editorial. The design and size are proportionately suitable 
for imprinting on the regular 812” x 11” letterhead, either 
at the top or in the lower right hand corner. 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 


It has become a policy of THE BULLETIN, from time to 
time, to give prominence in its columns to the anniversaries 
of the birth or death of noted composers of vocal music. In 
this issue, there appears an excellent article on Charles Tom- 
linson Griffes, who was born on September 17, 1884, sixty-nine 
years before the publication of this September-October issue 
of THE BULLETIN. During the tragically brief span of his 
life, Griffes contributed much to American music, both vocal 
and instrumental, and his songs in particular have come down 
to us, teachers and singers, as a rich American heritage of 
distinctive program material, which should be given a wider 
scope of public presentation than we are at present privileged 
to hear. 


War, 


NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Before this issue of THE BULLETIN reaches the members | 
of the National Association there will have been received | 
by them a communication from the editor enclosing two 
copies of the new non-member subscription form. The im- 
portance of bringing the aims, ideals and educational values 
of the National Association to future vocal teachers, as well 
as to musicians and others interested in one phase or other 
in the voice field, has been stressed frequently in the columns 
of THE BULLETIN. Each member of NATS can aid ma- 
terially in contributing to the motivating power of increased 
BULLETIN circulation, and it -is hoped that through this 
specific channel of personal endeaver the non-member sub- 
scription list will be considerably expanded before the first 
of the year. THE BULLETIN, like all other publications 
needs the strong financial and personal-interest backing of its 
sponsors, which includes each individual member of the 
National Association. Look up at least one suitable prospec- 
tive non-subscriber. The effort in so doing should not prove 
a burdensone one. Will you do your share? 


AN IMPORTANT BALLOT 


There is enclosed in this issue of THE BULLETIN an official 
ballot which in itself is self-explanatory. The relatively slight 
increase in dues is necessary if the normal overall activities of 
the association are to be permitted to develop in accordance 
with its steadily expanding growth. Even with the recom 
mended increase, the annual dues of the National Associatior 
can be considered, by comparison, lower than those of othe: 
important singing teachers organizations. 

The matter at hand is submitted to you as a member of the 
association with the request that this ballot be given your seri 
ous consideration and your prompt action in returning it, 
marked and signed, to the national treasurer, E. Clifford Toren. 
Here again, is your opportunity to “think nationally.” 


THE BULLETIN 
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SINGING IN ENGLISH by Francis Rogers . . . 


Ed. Note: From time to time THE BULLETIN includes in 
i's columns, words of wisdom from American vocal teachers 
f another generation. The subject of “Singing in English” 
.t all times proves an absorbing topic. The late Francis Rogers’ 
ontribution is no exception and his concepts are applicable 
io the status of the problem as of today. (1929) 


In the beginning was the Word. Without words, the tools 
.f thought, man cannot think, and until primitive man evolved 
» common standard of oral expression that he could use in the 
course of his relations with his fellows he had to remain a 
creature of instinct and could not enter into his heritage as 
/omo sapiens. From that prehistoric period to the present, 
when man has an all but inexhaustible supply of words with 
which to excogitate his thoughts and express them to his 
world, is a far, far cry, but in the history of words we may 
read the history of civilization, and it is well worth the while 
of us teachers of singing to meditate a little on this fascinat- 
ing subject, even if we limit ourselves to such a circumscribed 
fragment of it as the utterance of words when we sing in 
English. 

To Pacchiarotti, the famous male soprano of the eighteenth 
century, is attributed the famous saying, “Chi sa respirare e 
parlare (or pronunziare) sa cantare.” It is likely enough that 
Orpheus expressed the same idea in Greek to his pupils, if he 
had any, for the dictum is perfectly sound and is as compre- 
hensive a summing-up of the art of singing as it is succinct. 
It epitomizes the method of so-called “bel canto,” that magic 
system which every self-respecting teacher of singing professes 
to teach and which every self-respecting newspaper critic says 
is an extinct art. After all, “bel canto” means literally noth- 
ing more than “beautiful singing,” and as beautiful singing is 
the ideal of all of us singers and teachers of singing, we are 
not Overpresumptuous in adopting the phrase “bel Canto” as 
our slogan. 

It is not surprising that such phrases as these two should 
be so familiar to us in their Italian form, for the modern art 
of music came to birth and reached maturity in the church of 
Rome and then, through the medium of opera and smaller 
musical forms, spread all over Europe, reaching its highest 
contemporary point in the music of Richard Strauss. Italian 
is still the /ingua franca of the musical world: adagio, allegro, 
presto and a hundred other Italian words—most of them words 
current in ordinary Italian speech—are intelligible to every 

' educated musician, no matter how little else he knows of the 
Itlian tongue. 

Breathe. pronounce. If we breathe correctly and pronounce 
correctly, we shall sing correctly, shall have acquired the art of 
bc’ canto. Now to breathe correctly is not a difficult matter 
and many people, who have never given a thought to how they 

| breathe, breathe correctly and need only to be watched to see 
thit they do not develop injurious mannerisms. To correct 


us ially not a long affair, provided they have not become too 
deeply ingrained. 

To pronounce correctly—using the word pronounce in its 
It.lian sense, or substituting for it the phrase familiar to all 
singers, “to acquire a good diction”"—ay, there’s the rub! Ac- 
cording to the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
Good Diction consists of correct pronunciation, clear enun- 
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such mannerisms, even when they are already habitual, is 


ciation and distinct articulation, pronunciation being the 
utterance of words with regard to sound and accent; enuncia- 
tion the manner of that utterance as regards fullness and clear- 
ness; articulation the action of the speech organs in the 
formation of consonants, vowels, syllables and words. 

To be perfect in all these particulars is the result of years 
of intelligent, highly concentrated study. After the pupil is 
grounded in the technique of breathing, the teacher's main 
task is to show the pupil how to utter his words without in- 
terfering in any way with the free and spontaneous activities 
of the tongue or vibrator. 

There is no doubt that Italian is the easiest of all languages 
to sing in—ever so much easier than English. It has only 
seven vowel sounds, all of them pure; its consonants are few 
and invariably well-behaved. Most of its syllables begin with 
a consonant and end with a vowel—the ideal arrangement. 
An Italian poet does not hesitate to change the spelling of a 
word, if by so doing he increases its euphony. For all these 
reasons Italian is very useful in the teaching of beginners and 
the pronunciation may be learned almost without especial 
study. English, on the other hand, is an incomparably rich 
and complicated language, both in sound and vocabulary. It 
has more than twice as many vowel sounds as Italian—Phyffe 
enumerates seventeen—and several more consonants. There 
are four or five times as many words in an English dictionary 
as in an Italian—ten times as many as in a French. This 
abundance—super-abundance—of vocabulary, combined with 
the rich variety of sounds or tone-colors, adds enormously to 
the possibilities for eloquent singing, but it also adds enor- 
mously to the responsibility of the singer who aims to do full 
justice to his English text. 

Despite the incomparable opulence and variety of sound 
that we may justly claim for English, it would be folly to claim 
that all its sounds are pleasing to the ear or that, from the 
singers’ point of view, it did not possess phonetic defects. 
There are, for instance, far too many sibilant sounds. In this 
respect it is interesting to contrast English with French. For 
some centuries past the French have been ridding their lan- 
guage of sibilants that are unpleasing to their ears. Teste has 
become ,fete; mesme has become meme; est is pronounced e. 
Americans exhibit this commendable tendency more than the 
English themselves, preferring for instance, among for amongst 
(the English usage) and while for whilst. I wish we Ameri- 
cans expressed this tendency much more actively than we do. 

In speaking of the excess of sibilants in English, I recall 
a chorus of women in “Samson and Delilah” all hissing “Sing, 
sisters, sing,” over and over again. I was once obliged to sing 
in a composer's recital a song the refrain of which was “Shield 
from sorrow, sin and shame, my helpless babe and me.” The 
composer was not disturbed by the sibilants, nor did he think 
the meaning of the text incongruous with my sex! My own 
name is an apt example of the point I am making—Francis 
Rogers. 

Sir Richard Paget objects cordially to the existence of un- 
voiced consonants like the hissed S, asserting that the Zum- 
merzet (Somerset) dialect is the only one in any language 
without “an inconsequent mixture of voiced and unvoiced 
sounds.” In Zummerzet, S becomes Z, TH becomes DH, SH- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR”. 


For most choral conductors equipped with conscience and 
principles, the art of directing an amateur chorus resolves to 
a considerable extent into the business of struggling to produce 
beautiful tonal homogeneity out of mediocre vocal heter- 
ogeneity. Amazingly enough, there are those who succeed. 

It cannot be maintained that this happens overnight. The 
wonder is that it happens at all, and that it is happening 
with increasing frequency all over the country. The very ex- 
istence of this organization, dedicated as it is on a national 
scale to an understanding and promotion of the vocal art 
and to the constant improvement of its standards of teaching 
and performing, indicates that it will continue to happen 
more and more frequently. 

Let me open with two statements of personal conviction. 

First, I believe that no teacher or musician should be em- 
ployed as a choral director in any school, college, church, or 
other organization unless he possesses an adequate working 
knowledge of the instrument he deals with. This means 
that alrho he need not be a soloist himself, he should be: able 
to demonstrate methods of voice production both right and 
wrong, and, to a considerable degree, in the classification and 
guidance of individual voices he should be a vocal diagnostician. 

Second, I believe that what is best for the individual singer 
in the matter of tone production is generally of greatest bene- 
fit to the chorus. And the reverse of that, equally true. The 
so-called “straight tone” is still heard in choral groups thruout 
the land. I can find no justification for it musically except 
as a special effect. To stifle the natural vibrato of the human 
instrument in group performance makes as much sense as 
expecting the flutes or strings of a fine symphony orchestra 
to play with straight tone. I am convinced that insistence 
upon it is one of the greatest deterrents ever devised to vocal 
freedom and the development of the individual voice. “Let 
freedom ring!” is a phrase of even more than political sig- 
nificance for the voice teacher and the choral conductor. 
Freedom inevitably will ring! It is only artificial tensions, 
such as those induced by a striving for straight tone, which 
deaden or distort. 

The essential business of any artist is communication. For 
the pure soloist, one who like the pianist appears entirely 
alone before the public, it is communication to his listeners 
through the medium of a perfected technic. For the vocal soloist 
or accompanied instrumentalist it is that plus, and by means 
of, a communicated oneness of thought with the accompanist 
or co-artist. For the conductor it is all of that and infinitely 
more. Communication to the listener cannot be successful 
until it has been routed first through a personal unity of that 
with every individual under his direction. 

The ramifications of that are a bit staggering. How does 
one go about the process of getting many individualistic 
singers to think, respond and produce as one? It is seldom 
achieved. We find many approximations of acceptability, but 
when it happens it is a major triumph of conducting. When 
the conductor's concept is exalted, and when at last the im- 
possible is granted him and the thoughts, reactions, and per- 
forming skills of many are fused with his in one supreme, 
sustained incandescence—then it is a great moment in the 
realm of the arts! 

It is no exaggeration to say that men and women may be 
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by HARVEY L. WOODRUFF, Charlotte, North Carolina 


inspired, en masse, to sing or to play better than they know 
how, individually. By themselves they cannot duplicate the 
exaltation or the miracle of performance which they have 
experienced together. And it is truly a miracle when many 
are led to perform with great artistry as one. 

Yet this is a miracle which does not just happen. It is a 
miracle built upon years of experience and months of pains- 
taking work, transformed at the last by some indefinable 
alchemy into an insight so irresistible that it becomes a spirit- 
ual experience. To have entered into such an experience is 
to have been borne upon music into something even above 
and beyond music. I know of no other explanation for it, 
no goal more compelling, no realization more exalting, nor 
in retrospect more humbling. 

Consider now the practical steps whereby we climb the 
steep ascent to a choral director's heaven. As a rule we have 
hundreds of eager, alert, vibrant, adaptable personalities 
clamoring to audition for us——in our dreams! In reality we 
build our choir from the material we have at hand. And the 
prospect at the beginning of the season may be dismaying 
indeed. 

Here then are our first two steps: classification and selec- 
tion. And here, immediately, is where the director who has 
not had vocal training falls over the cliff of ignorance into 
the mire of uncertainty. Granted that it is easier to identify 
the oboe player than to recognize the dramatic tenor or the 
mezzo soprano. Granted too that all of us are subject ,to 
error in the finer distinctions of voice classification. Yee’ it 
is the business of the choir director to know his instruments 
and to be able to place them within the section where they 
will not only be most useful to the group but will also develop 
to best advantage as individual voices. } No chorister en- 
deavoring to sing a part unsuited to his‘ voice can possibly 
be contributing his maximum usefulness to the group. Tensions 
and distortions are inevitable and, unfortunately, are also con- 
tagious. The chorus which can float its tone on a great 
reservoir of hidden power is the chorus in which the voices 
are first of all rightly classified and strategically situated. 

The problem of selection resolves itself into three main 
categories: vocal, musical, and psychological. Over and throug! 
all of these runs the question mark of the potential. Selection 
itself presupposes an overabundance of material, and in some 


situations may seem almost a hypothetical problem. It becomes | 


increasingly acute as the choir advances towards professional 
quality in its output. Yet it cannot be altogether neglected 
even in the most elementary choral organization if progress 
is to follow. 

Some form of simple testing is in order for every applicant. 
There is no problem for the vocal teacher in testing for vocal 
possibilities. Obviously that and the determination of musical 
achievement and sight reading ability must be done on an 
individual basis. But the testing for musical aptitude can 
be handled, if the situation warrants it, on a broader scale. 

Here a test is in order which concentrates on the one 
factor we believe to be most vital in the determination of 
musical aptitude, tonal memory. A student who possesses 
an outstanding faculty for the retention and reproduction of 
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musical phrases cannot be essentially unmusical. If this faculty 
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the life of each individual. 
oi public school music students will never 
take up music as a profession, but will, in 
acult 


following 


CHAPTER NOTES 


briefly and most instructively on the mission 


/ and aim of public school music. One of its 


most important aspects, he stated, is to in- 
sull into the minds of the students, as a 
wiole, a love and appreciation for music; 
to show how music can elevate and enrich 
The majority 


life, become music consumers and 
this school training is invaluable in moiding 
character and developing good taste. 
Arthur Rosenstein, vocal coach of Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer Studios for the past fifteen 
years and his guest, Kate Hoffman, voice 
teicher, formerly from Vienna. Mr. Rosen- 
stein told several amusing anecdotes of his 


'vast experience with musical personalities 


here and abroad. 


George Allen, producer and director of 
radio shows, notably The Whistler and Lu- 


cille Norman, gave some pertinent advice 


for singers on what to do and what not to 
do when making auditions. 

Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller Chamlee 
added to the fun with amusing stories and 
anecdotes. Madame Chamlee is a past vice- 
president of the Los Angeles chapter, and 
also former regional governor. 

Tudor Williams, lieutenant governor, and 


William D. Vennard, past president, were 
Jcalled upon to make a few remarks. They 


concluded their remarks with yarns which 
added mightily to the hilarity of the oc- 
casion. 

The newly-elected president for the 1953- 
54 season, LeRoy Bartholomew and Mrs. 
Bartholomew were next introduced. Presi- 
dent Bartholomew expressed most appro- 
priately his appreciation for the honor be- 
stowed upon him and pledged himself to 
the satisfactory fulfillment of the office. The 
i new officers were presented: 
Gwendolyn Roberts, vice-president; Irene 


BBiides, secretary; Alvina Palmquist, treas- 


Murer. 
Bernard and Albert Cranston. 


Board members: Hazel Eden, Wilda 


Lillias Gilbert presented her trio “The 


9Giibert Sirens” and entertained with several 


Fspecialty numbers, excellently chosen and 


‘overly arranged. 


‘he 1953 banquet was noteworthy in 
respect and certainly one to be 
vembered. 
Ns 
BOSTON 


Faculty 


LETIN 


The Boston Chapter of NATS is plan- 
‘g another New England Day meeting to 
held on Saturday, October 3. It will be 
‘ala occasion, and it is expected that the 
‘endance at this annual affair will approxi- 


(Continued from page 9) 


mate five hundred NATS members and 


guests. 


1953 NATS Summer Workshops 
(Continued from page 7) 


this country and abroad as to professional 
singing, its needs and requirements for suc- 
cess. 

Due to the closing of the opera workshop 
at Inspiration Point, Arkansas, Mr. Henry 
Hobart, Southwestern regional governor of 
NATS, was able to be with us only on Fri- 
day. However, his unusual discussion on Youth 
Opera and American Culture was well worth 
waiting for. He outlined the movement in 
this country, but used his own workshop as 
a background for concrete examples as to 
working techniques, opera schedules, per- 
formances, and other technicalities involved. 

The evenings were also filled with music, 
with a Monday night concert being presented 
by the New Music String Quartet of the 
Aspen Institute, as a part of the University 
of Colorado Creative Arts Festival. We felt 
privileged in having an opportunity to hear 
such a fine ensemble. 

Tuesday evening an outstanding lecture- 
recital of “Die Schoene Muellerin” of Schu- 
bert was presented by Glenn Schnittke, tenor, 
and Burton Garlinghouse, accompanist and 
lecturer. It was a musicianly and scholarly 
evening of unusual merit. 

No workshop in Boulder would be com- 
plete without a steak fry on Flagstaff Moun- 
tain, and this one lived up to its reputation. 
The group returned in time to hear the clos- 
ing concert of the season on Wednesday 
evening by the Summer Orchestra and Choir 
in Macky Auditorium. Mr. Eugene Hilligoss 
and Dean Warner Imig were the conductors. 
The presentation of the Haydn “Nelson 
Mass” was extremely interesting to the sing- 
ing teachers. 

Dean Imig further contributed to the 
workshop by presenting some Vocal Cham- 


CHICAGO SINGING TEACHERS 
GUILD 
(1932) 
PRIZE-WINNING SONGS 
(CW. W. Kimball Competition) 


1937 - EVENING SONG ........ Menges 
Benner 
1940 - A PSALM OF PRAISE 

McFeeters 
1941 - REMINISCENCE ........ Fleoring 


1942-43 - THe Ivory TOWER 


Koepke 
1943-44 - A Hunprep LITTLE 
Klemm 
1944-45 - HarBor NIGHT .... Russell 
1945-46 - How Your TRUE 
LovE To KNov ......... Diller 


1947 - DEEP Wet Moss .... Kirkman 
1948 - SONG OF INNOCENCE 

1949 - Hurpy-Gurpy .... Warner 
1950-51 - IN JUNE ................ Adams 


These songs available at all music stores. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer, Earle Tanner, 
2241 Hartrey St., Evanston, Ill. 


ber Music on Thursday evening. Miss Bar- 
bara McWharter, contralto, was heard in 
Psalm 134 of Rosenmueller with string ac- 
companiment; and Miss Corinne Dick, so- 
prano, sang the Handel “St. Cecilia Ode” 
with string quartet accompaniment. These 
two musical offerings were followed by Dean 
Imig’s address on Our Responsibility to 
School Music, with some pertinent sugges- 
tions to the private teacher to work with 
the public school teacher, so that the sing- 
ing situation in the schools could be carried 
out more effectively, vocally and musically. 

Information Please was the last scheduled 
hour on the workshop agenda, at which time 
the QUESTION BOX divulged its contents 
to Victor Alexander Fields. Mr. Fields called 
upon various workshop faculty and members 
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Vocal Solos for Christmas 


each .60 


BETHLEHEM DOWN—Warlock. Med. (D 
min.) 

CAROL OF JESUS CHILD—Hughes. Eb, 
G. 


FIRST MERCY, The—Warlock. Med. (D min.) 
HOLY BOY, The—Ireland. Eb, F. 

LITTLE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM—Head. F, Ab. 
LULLAY! LULLAY!—Whittaker. Med. (B min.) 


NUNC GAUDET MARIA—Whittaker. Med. 
(C). 
OLD CAROL, An—Quilter. D, Gb. 


— New vocal catalog on request — 


OLD FRENCH CAROL, An—Liddle. 
OXEN, The—Gibbs. Med. (Ab). 
ROBIN’S CAROL—Head. Med. (Ab). 


SLUMBER SONG OF THE MADONNA— 
Head. Bb, C. 


SMALL CHRISTMAS TREE—Head. Med. (Ab). 
STAR CANDLES—Head. Med. (F). 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM, The—Adams. Eb, F, 


THREE MUMMERS, The—Head. Med. (Ab). 


Db, F. 


Professional Dept. 337 
30 W. 57th St., New York City 
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THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR 


is backed by an eager spirit, an alert mind, and respectable 
vocal possibilities, there is every reason to believe that he will 
soon be a positive factor in your choral group regardless of 
his previous musical experience. 

The test I have found to be most useful, simple to administer, 
take, and score with groups of any size, is the “Drake Test of 
Musical Talent,” devised by Dr. Raleigh Drake of Kent State 
University in Ohio, and published by the Public School 
Publishing Company in Bloomington, Illinois. 

We have said nothing about the physical requirements for 
the prospective chorister, since it is obvious that good health, 
vitality and coordination are as essential here as for the solo- 
ist. They may not, and probably will not, be present to the 
same degree, for the soloist, after all, is a phenomenon of 
self-starting and self-sustaining energy who must draw con- 
stantly upon resources considered by the average mortal to be 
at least moderately super-human. 

Now what of the more subtle prerequisites for the choral 
singer? It has been said that a great voice is a great asset only 
when guided by great intelligence. In no situation is this 
more applicable than in a choir. If both elements are not 
present we may be faced with a choice between a superb 
voice operated by an insensitive collection of cellular material 
between the ears, and a mediocre voice activated by a shining 
and vigorous mind. Which is your choice? Of course! So 
is mine. A great choir may be build without great voices, 
but ever without great sensitivity. Furthermore the “average 
voice,” if such exists, can be led to heights of development 
far beyond the popular concept of “the average.” Opportunity 
here crowds our doorsteps. How often we fail to recognize it, 
yet how satisfying its realization may be! 

So at last we have classified our voices and selected our 
membership. But do we have an ideal balance of voices? 
Undoubtedly not. Besides, what is an ideal balance? 

Here we step into a fine field of controversy. Let me say 
simply that in the hypothetical “ideal” circumstances of hav- 
ing one hundred perfect voices of matched quality and volume 
I would aim for a proportion of two to three both between the 
high and the low voices and within the sections. That means 
I should like three altos for every two sopranos, three basses for 
every two tenors, and within sections three second basses for 
every two baritones, three second altos for every two first 
altos, etc. That would break down in a choir of one hundred 
voices to twenty sopranos and thirty altos, twenty tenors and 
thirty basses, out of which would come eight firsts and twelve 
seconds among the sopranos and tenors, twelve firsts and 
eighteen seconds among the altos and basses. 

The reason? The obvious one that solidity of foundation 
makes for better chordal balance and enhances security of 
intonation. This solidity can best be achieved by reinforcing 
the number of lower voices, not by forcing them to greater 
amplitude. Both because of the higher frequencies and the 
more energetic and brilliant ranges in which they must 
customarily operate, a few top sopranos and tennors can 
more than balance a considerably greater number of second 
altos and basses. This is not startling news, but the two-to- 
three suggestion can generally be applied right down the line 
only under professional conditions. In actual practice most of 
us must tread a line between the application of artistic princi- 
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ples and educational principles. They are often far from com- 
patible. 

Even when applied throughout under the most favorable 
circumstances, this two-to-three balance need not and should 
not be a static thing. There should be voices in each section 
with the capacity, both vocal and musical, of serving as roving 
reinforcements wherever the conductor feels that chordal 
structure warrants some alteration of balance. 

Having classified, tested, and screened as carefully as _pos- 
sible, let us assign parts with this one inviolable rule in mind 
that no assignments be made for the sake of building up 1 
particular section at the risk of injury to any individual voice. 
In other words, never to strain for over-all effect at the expense 
of individual development. Here of course is one of the great- 
est temptations facing avy choral director. 

As you start your season with a badly fractured balance, how 
do you reconcile your artistic integrity with your educations| 
conscience? Inevitably you feel you must adjust and com- 
promise somewhere to make the best of an wnideal situation. 

I firmly believe that under usual circumstances in which 
we deal with amateur singers, it is better to have our choruses 
somewhat owt of balance with every member therein singing 
freely in a sensible tessitura, than to strive for an “ideal” bal- 
ance from which many are excluded who should be sharing 
this experience, or within which there are those who are 
straining every nerve and fiber to sing tones which the Lord 
Himself never equipped them to sing, and who by virtue of 
this abnormal tension and continuing frustration inevitably 


defeat the very purpose for which we originally misplaced — 


them. Even when numerically off-balance, freedom rings 
better than that! 
This is a protracted preamble to bring us to a point where 


the choral conductor may first lift a finger to demonstrate his — 


skill in the pursuit of art. But to neglect such preliminaries 
as these, and the selection of repertoire suitable to the per- 
formance level of our choirs, is assuredly to waste in futile 
striving whatever communicative ability we may have de- 
veloped. 
Having finally assembled our resources, how now do we 
utilize them? Here are seven basic principles, neither original 
nor all-inclusive, which I have found helpful: 

1—No choir is ready to rehearse or perform until it has 


been through a period of warm-up designed both to prepare | 


the voices and attune the ears. 


2—Good posture and a physical attitude of alertness and 


vitality are as essential to each member of the choir as is 
the tuning of instruments to the orchestra. 
3—The conductor must himself at all times demonstrate 


the alertness and split-second responsiveness which he expects ~ 


from his chorus. The right is just as infectious as the wrong. 


4—Preparation is half the battle to the singer, and the con- 
ductor who hopes to get the best from his chorus must leacn | 


to preface each attack with a singer's preparation. This meaas 


simply that a downbeat is not enough—even a downbeat 7 


preceded by an upbeat. The conductor must conduct exacily | 
as he would sing, with expressive face, open throat, high chest. 7 


expanded rib cage, and the feeling and appearance of buoyancy. 


5S—Rhythm is the great coordination, and the choir which is © 


(Continued on page 22) 
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) answer some questions, while other ques- 
ons were asked to the group in general. A 
vely discussion followed. 

There was an expression of commenda- 
ion from the group to Mr. Grant as Work- 
hop Director for the splendid manner in 
hich he had coordinated the activities of 
ie workshop and to his assistants, Berton 
offin, Mary Cook and Mildred Coffin. 
fter joining hands to sing Auld Lang Syne, 
ie 68 registrants from 22 states for the Uni- 
‘rsity of Colorado NATS Workshop left 
egent Hall with a better feeling of under- 
inding for each other and the individual 
roblems with which we are all confronted. 


At the Montana State University 
Dean Luther A. Richman and 
John Lester, co-chairmen 


(By Luther A. Richman) 


The Northwest District of the National 
\ssociation of Teachers of Singing held 
‘eir first summer workshop at Montana 
State University August 3-8th. Co-chairmen 
for the workship were Dean Luther A. Rich- 
man of the School of Music and Mr. John 
| ester, Northwest Regional Governor, also 
of Montana State University. This initial 
session held in the Inland Empire was greatly 
appreciated by the two score members in 
iitendance and the faculty and hosts were 
highly pleased with this auspicious begin- 
ning which augurs well for the future of 
these vocal meetings in this part of the 
country. 

The Monday session was opened with 
short welcoming addresses by Dean Richman 
and Mr. Lester, followed by an interesting 
and instructive talk by Mr. E. Clifford 
loren on “Vocal Terminology and Meth- 
odology.” The discussion on_ breathing, 
phonation, and articulation led by Mr. 
Hadley Crawford proved a lively and stimu- 
luling program feature. The climax of the 
fist day’s meeting was a “Review of the 
History of NATS” given by president Walter 
\llen Stults. 

During the week, great interest was shown 
in the sessions on vocal technique for choral 
o: ganizations led by Mr. Max Noah and 
\'v. Crawford. Mr. Lloyd Oakland, whose 


+) © \tstanding choral work here in the North- 
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\\ st has caused so much favorable comment, 
vs asked in to these sessions to answer 
© estions on choral techniques. It was a 

iunate circumstance that the High School 

isic Camp was on the Montana State 
\ aiversity Campus during the workshop and 
\! se young people as well as college stu- 
dats were available for vocal demonstra- 
\ 1 purposes. Thus the adolescent voice, 
‘|. changing voice, the maturing voice, and 
|. mature voice were on hand for clinic 
dv nonstration. 

‘he classes concerning acoustics and elec- 
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NATS WORKSHOP, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, MISSOULA, MONTANA—Front Row 
to right: Dave Deiss, Hasmig Gedickian, Hadley Crawford, Melvin Geist, John Lester, } 
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left 
Walter A. Stults, 


E. Clifford Toren, Walter Welti, Max Noah, Luther Richman. Second Row, |. to r.: Mrs. Margaret Souders 


Enrico, Mrs. Carlyle Kelly, Louise Colvin, 


Margaret Kenck, 


Mrs. Don Peters, Sister Claudia, Sister 


Miriam Joseph, Sister Mary Veronica, Sister Mary John, Mrs. Meivin Geist, Mrs. Hadley Crawford, Mrs 
Frank Cowan. Third Row, 1. to _r.: Neil Dahlstrom, A. L. Dittmer, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Rowles, Mrs. Mees. 
George Lewis, Mrs. Ann Lamb Slifer, Mr. Carlyle Kellyey, Charles E. Scott, Farris Edgley, Lloyd Mallett. 
Mrs. Frank Duvall, Brinton Jackson. Back Row, |. to r.: George Holgate, William Lynn, Sam S. Smith, 


Lynn Sherwood. 


tronic teaching aids through films and film 
strips by Mr. Archer Taylor; the anatomy 
and physiology illustrated lecture by Dr. 
Robert Thometz were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The psychological lecture on “Personality 
Dynamics as Manifested in Expression” 
was given by Mr. E. A. Atkinson of the 
M.S.U. faculty. This offering evoked so 
much interest that those in attendance were 
loath to leave the subject at the close of 
the class hour. The “Common Problems 
of Voice Pathology and Psychological Dis- 
turbances” was the subject of a discussion 
by Mr. Herbert Carson and Dr. George 
Sale. Dr. Sale’s slides showed diseases of 
the vocal mechanism. These called to mind 
the need for the vocal teacher to be on the 
alert for these manifestations and seek 
medical advice and council for the protection 
of their students. Mr. Carson brought out 
the relationship of the vocal difficulties and 
their psychological causes. 

Mr. Walter Welti and Miss Hasmig 
Gedickian gave papers on “Coaching and 
Styles” which led into the general discus- 
sion of this subject. It seemed that everyone 
present had some contribution to make 
in this area as well as in the area of criteria 
for selection of solo materials for contests 
and festivals. Lists of repertoire were sug- 
gested and exchanged by the membership. 

Mr. David Weiss, member of the drama 
faculty of M.S.U., gave a splendid dis- 
cussion of facial and body expressions in 
singing as well as means of making the 
singing more effective through staging and 
lighting. 

Mr. Walter Allen Stults’ paper and demon- 
stration of “The What and the How of the 


Staccato” was one of the highlights of the 
week. This was followed by a demonstra- 
tion vocal lesson given by Mr. Stults. 

The membership asked for a goodly num- 
ber of vocal clinics. These were presented 
with Mr. Melvin Geist as moderator and 
the NATS faculty as the teachers. Some 
the original schedule of classes. Students in 
varying degrees of vocal progress were pre- 
sented and the ways and means of giving 
vocal instruction at these various levels 
was demonstrated. 

Entertainment for the week included a 
picnic dinner up in Pattee Canyon where 
everyone joined in singing, conversation, 
and eating. At this informal gathering all 
became well acquainted and the studio 
seriousness was left behind. Mr. John Lester 
presented four short operas on Thursday 
evening. The works presented were “The 
Secret of Suzanne” by, Wolf-Ferrari, “The 
Monkey’s Paw” by Charles Hamm, “The 
Telephone” by Menotti, and “The Sailing of 
the Nancy Belle” by Allan Davis. The 
Hamm and Davis operas were from manu- 
script loaned by the composers. These 
works were extremely well given and were 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. David Weiss of 
the drama department was responsible for 
the staging. Dr. William S. Newman of 
North Carolina University gave an out- 
standing piano recital on Wednesday eve- 
ning and Mr. Justin Gray, clarinetist and 
Mr. Paul Abel, trumpeter, gave a program 
on Tuesday evening. These recitals as well 
as all general sessions of the workshop were 
given in the auditorium of the new School 
of Music building. 

The concluding session of the werk was 
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a review of the workshop. Mr. Stults asked 
every participant to express himself con- 
cerning the values of the sessions and to 
make suggestions for future workshops. 
There was general agreement that the entire 
week was well planned and the results 
highly satisfactory. An expression of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Lester, Dean Richman, 
and the Montana State University for fa- 
cilities, housing, and planning of all events. 
The NATS faculty was voted special ap- 
preciation for their splendid contributions. 
All who attended expressed the hope that 
another Northwest Vocal Workshop would 
be set up for next year by NATS. 

The membership was very generous in 
their praise of the beautiful mountain set- 
ting of Missoula and the campus of Mon- 
tana State University. The cool evenings 
were appreciated especially since the local 
papers were full of the news of the heat 
wave that was plaguing the nation. Many 
expressed their real delight in having an 
opportunity to meet in and become ac- 
quainted with the superb modernistic new 
School of Music building which combines 
exciting architecture with splendid func- 
tional advantages. 

In looking back over the week filled with 
inspirational lectures, demonstrations, dis- 
cussions and good fellowship we can say 
with assurance that this Vocal Workshop 
filled a very great need here in the North- 
west. 

At the Appalachian 
State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 
' Virginia Wary Linney, chairman 
Earl F. Berg, co-chairman 
(By Mrs. Lelia H. Leslie and 
Miss Rhea Hunters ) 


“Every tree and every piece of wood 
and every stone and every blade of grass 
is yours while you are here.” Thus warmly 
welcomed by president B. B. Dougherty, 
the workshop of the Southern-Southeastern 
Regions of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing was assured of an 
auspicious beginning, the spirit of which 
lasted throughout the entire period from 
Sunday, August 16, to Friday. August 21. 
The meeting, with 60 dedicated singers and 
teachers of voice, representing 14 different 
states and Washington, D. C., was held on 
the campus of Appalachian State Teachers 
College at Boone, North Carolina, in the 
heart of one of the most scenic spots of 
America. 

The activities of the workshop began 
with an informal reception Sunday eve- 
ning, following registration and room as- 
signment, in the Choral Room of the Fine 
Arts Building. Dr. Dougherty was intro- 
duced by the vivacious Mrs. Linney, and 
following his words of welcome, other mem- 
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bers of the college administration were 
presented to the group, including Dr. D. J. 
Rankin, dean, Mr. Chapell Wilson, director 
of the summer school, and Mr. Gordon 
Nash, chairman of the music department. 
Arnold Putman. regional governor of the 
southeastern district, welcomed the members 
of the southern district which was repre- 
sented by It. governor of the district, J. 
Oscar Miller, Chattanooga; Lelia H. Leslie, 
Knoxville, state chairman for Tennessee; 
Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham, state 
chairman for Alabama; and a number of 
other N.A.T.S from the southern district. 

The remainder of the evening was spent 
in genial fellowship, renewing old ac- 
quaintanceships and forming new ones, and 
concluded with the serving of refreshments. 

The Workshop faculty were J. B. Haga- 
man, Jr., physician, Boone, N. C., who held 
classes on Monday and Wednesday on 
Anatomy and Physiology and the response 
of body energies as related to breathing; 
Walter Golde, of New York City, whose 
class on Wednesday was Concert <Ac- 
companying, and on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, German Diction and Song Repertoire; 
Justin Williams, Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, Maryland, whose classes Monday 
through Thursday were on Oratorio—the 
works of Bach; and Oliver Cook, Charlotte, 
N. C., who held class on Tuesday on the 
adolescent voice. 

N.A.T.S faculty included Paul Peterson, 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
moderator of the open forum on Monday; 
Earl Berg, Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., 
co-chairman of the workshop; Virginia 
Wary Linney, Appalachian State Teachers 
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College, Boone, who in addition to the ex- 
acting demands of the chairmanship of the 
workshop found time to present on Monday 
a demonstration of Vocal Practice Aid Rec- 
ords; Arnold Putman, Furman University. 
Greenville, S. C., who conducted the voca 
clinic on Wednesday; Gomer Lesch, Pro- 
gram Director of the Winston-Salem TV sta 
tion, who held classes on Friday on the 
demonstration of recording equipment anc 
devices and on television technique; Radiani 
Pazmor, Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., who held classes Monday through 
Thursday on French diction and song 
repertoire, and another class on Thursday on 
vocal therapy: Harvey Woodruff, Charlotte, 
N. C., who conducted two classes in choral! 
singing and choral music; and Mme. 
Gilderoy Scott, Washington, D. C., whose 
classes were on concert deportment and 
stage appearance. 

Dr. Hagaman’s lecture on anatomy and 
physiology included a moving picture film 
issued by the Bell Telephone Company, 
which showed the voc;* cords in action. 
This was followed by Dr. Hagaman’s point- 
ing out and explaining the muscles of the 
throat and the response of the body as 
related to breathing and the production of 
tone. His second session was a question and 


answer period. Valuable information was 


given in this most informative session on 
medication and therapy for the vocalist 
from the standpoint of a physician. The 


enthusiastic interest and curiosity of the 
class provided Dr. Hagaman with a wide 
field of subject matter on which he is so 
eminently qualified to speak. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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NATS WORKSHOP, APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOONE, N. C. (Partial Group) 


Left to right, front row—Ford, Peters, Abercrombie, Linny, Stevens, Heimlick, Kapp, Leachman. 
Row: Gilbert, Jamison, Smith, Boette, Leslie, Pool, Hunter. 
Fourth Row: Hewitt, 


Scott, Pickard, Dobbs, Schinhan. 
Putman, Peterson, Graham. 


Second 
Third Row: Peterson, Jones, Justin Williams, 
Hamilton, Trexler, Woodruff, Golde, Miller, 


Photo—Paul Weston 
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Mme. Scott’s sessions on concert deport- 
vent and stage appearance were among 
1e liveliest and most relaxing of the entire 

eek, for they were generously sprinkled 
ith anecdotes and illustrations from her 
own experiences as an opera and concert 
nger as well as an eminent voice teacher 
1 our nation’s capital city. 

Miss Pazmor’s class in French diction 
-as truly the voice of authority on that 
<ibject. Assisted by a highly talented stu- 
cent and a member of N.A.T.S, Miss Paz- 
:10r capably demonstrated her excellence in 
:1e field of French diction and interpretation. 
lier class in vocal therapy was outstanding 
i) the extent that she was requested to hold 
un extra session. 

Justin Williams, who has won interna- 
tonal recognition in the field of oratorio, 
was deeply inspirational in his discussion of 
the texts and in the interpretation of the 
recitatives and arias in the following great 
works by Bach as they were sung by the 
croup: The Passion According to St. John; 
Ihe Passion According to St. Matthew; The 
Magnificat; the Christmas Oratorio; Sacred 
Cantata #78; and Sleepers, Wake! The 
N.A.T.S group sang many of the choruses. 
Solos were sung by Mrs. Amelia Cardwell 
of Greensboro, N. C., Richard Chapline 
of New York City, Richard Cox of High 
Point College, High Point, N. C., and 
Radiana Pazmor. 

Mr. Cook gave a most enlightening lecture 
on the adolescent voice, not only for those 
teaching in this field, but also those who are 
not familiar with the teaching methods and 
problems involved, some of which are get- 
ting the adolescent to sing, and relieving the 
breathy tone quality of his singing; seating 
arrangement and_ phychological factors 
through the first year of high school. 

The panel on church music, conducted 
by J. Oscar Miller and including members 
o! the workshop, discussed particularly the 
relationship between the minister and the 
choir director concerning the planning of 
music in the church. After the discussion, 
a list of suggested wedding music was 
c-awn up for the use of the minister as 
well as the choir director, so that they may 
cooperate in the efforts to eliminate the 
use of secular music in the Church. 

One of the high points of the week, 
musically as well as educationally, was 
Mr. Golde’s artistic demonstration of con- 
cert accompanying and German diction and 
song repertoire. He stressed the important 
fact that the singer gives the mood—the 

ccompanist gives the description. This was 
vell demonstrated by Miss Helen Masloff, 
Mr. Richard Cox, and Miss Arlene Sosky, 
vho sang “Low Blowing Winds,” a compo- 
ition by Walter Golde. 
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NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


On the subject of choral singing and 
choral music, Mr. Woodruff read an ex- 
cellent paper. The Workshop group pro- 
vided the chorus to sing eight new anthems 
which Mr. Woodruff directed. This session 
was one of the most enjoyable because of 
the opportunity for “audience participation.” 

The vocal clinic was conducted in a com- 
mendable and comprehensive manner by 
Mr. Putman. In this he was assisted by 
a panel of four members of the workshop, 
and four students were used for demon- 
stration purposes. 

The Question Box, ably handled by 
Donald Trexler of Greensboro, N. C., pro- 
duced a lively discussion of problems aris- 
ing out of the discussions of the week, as 
well as personal problems of voice teachers 
and choir directors, which were answered 
through helpful exchange of experiences. 

Mr. Lesch’s demonstration of recording 
equipment and devices, followed by his 
lecture on television technique, were excel- 
lent guides for planning in view of the 
ever-increasing opportunities presented by 
the medium of television. 

The evening sessions were of exceptional 
interest. On Monday evening, Dr. Wilton 
Mason’s opera, “Kingdom Come,” was per- 
formed for the first time. It was under the 
direction of Dr. Mason, and given by the 
Institute of Opera, Extension Division of 
the University of North Carolina. If the 
enthusiasm of the audience and the warm 
reception given the opera may be considered 
accurate barometers for the future success 
of this opera, then it may be safely assumed 
that the opera will be sung and heard far 
and wide, and with increasing popularity. 

On Tuesday evening, the workshop group 


(Continued from page 18) 


attended the performance of “Horn in the 
West,” a drama of the Southern Appalachian 
Highlands, presented at the Daniel Boone 
Theater at Boone. 

Wednesday evening’s picnic in the back 
yard of the Linney home was a gustatory 
conquest, a gourmet’s haven, and an 
epicurean’s delight! Under the expert 
management of Barnard Dougherty and 
Kenneth Linney, the occasion was that of 
an outdoor banquet, and never was a ban- 
quet table more appetizingly laden, nor 
a hall so finely bedecked. A soft carpet of 
grass for our feet, a border of flowers for 
our walls, the nearby mountains to lean 
out thoughts against, and a canopy of white 
mist that descended gently upon us and 
drew us together in a fellowship of splendid 
isolation for a time. 

The moving spirit behind the success of 
the workshop was Mrs. Linney. Nothing 
was too insignificant to merit her spon- 
taneous and gracious consideration and 
solution; she was the personification of the 
belief that anything of enduring value must 
be built with an eye to detail. With such 
a motivation, it is not surprising that the 
workshop has attained a high measure of 
success. 


At Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roy Schuessler—John Thut, 
co-chairmen 


(By Gunver Lundeen and John Thut) 


A thoroughly enjoyable, highly edifying 
and truly inspiring experience came to all 
who attended the NATS Workshop held 
at hospitable Augsburg College. The high 
tone of friendliness prevailing throughout 


(Continued on page 20) 


NATS WORKSHOP—AUGSBURG COLLEGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.-—Bottom Row (left to right): 


Schuessler, Schnittke, Garlinghouse, Crawford, 


Huls, 
Row: Muse, Montana, Metzger, Crawford, Barnard, Nelson, Larson, Oscar, Kise, von Loewe. 
Stephenson, Fristedt, Sister Ancille, Burton-Smith, Liggett, 
Fourth Row: Swanson, Blake, Sister Firmin, Collis, 
Row: Stuessey, Ornes, Lundeen, Olson, Mogck, Eberl, J. Miller. 
Long Casselman, Rev. Bartholomew, Seale, V. Miller. 


Stults, Sharnova, L. Nicholas, Thut. Second 
Third Row: 
Marsh, Lightner, Opland, Brundin, Halling. 
Hoffman, Stelzer, Duntley, Foltz, Strohm. Fifth 


Sixth Row: Schamber, Repp, Avery, De 
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was set in the reception-tea on Sunday after- 
noon, sponsored by the Twin Cities Chapter, 
Margaret Sheridan, president. Then, later 
in the week, as temperatures soared, so did 
the spirits of the seventy-four persons regis- 
tered for full or part time attendance. Under 
the wise guidance of specialists in their 
particular fields, discussions of many aspects 
of vocal pedagogy searched deeply and 
thoroughly through the mazes of theory 
and experience. 

Dr. Lawrence R. Boies, head of the De- 
partment of Opthalmology, University of 
Minnesota School of Medicine, with the 
help of films and slides, gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal tract. He gave many practical sug- 
gestions for the care of the voice, such as 
adequate rest, sane adjustment to our usually 
tense and nervous living conditions, good 
physical health, and avoidance of extreme 
thermal changes such as are encountered 
in going to and from so-called air condi- 
tioned rooms. 

The all-too-little understood art of re- 
cording classroom and studio activities was 
graphically discussed by Eugene Carrington 
of the Allied Radio Corporation. He demon- 
strated clearly that in recording any sound, 
vocal or instrumental, solo or group, several 
important ratios have to be considered: 
ratio of sound to its echo, ratio of sound to 
extraneous noises, balance between instru- 
ments and voices, etc. All these ratios can 
be reconciled by experiment, and by sub- 
sequent placing of the microphone in just 
the right spot, a position which will be 
different for and specific to each particular 
situation. 

The Psychology of Language and Com- 
munication was most interestingly presented 
by Dr. Wallace Russell of the University of 
Minnesota. The class participated in a word 
association test, viewed an actual experi- 
ment in learning with a white rat used as 
subject, and watched a demonstration in the 
use of a psychogalvanometer. Drive, cue, 
reesponse and reward were shown to be the 
basic sequence usual in any change in 
behavior or learning situation. Verbal be- 
havior is achieved in the same manner as 
any other, although in the case of humans 
an understanding of underlying motivation 
often can come only through inferences 
suggested by behavior. Dr. Russell’s lec- 
tures stimulated wide interest in the relation- 
ship of the principles of learning to vocal 
teaching. 

Sessions on the general subject of “Vocal 
Aspects of Music Education” were organized 
by Helen Steen Huls of St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. First in the series of speakers was 
Hugh Rangeler, Supervisor of Music in the 
schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Rangeler 
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suggested that while music can well be 
integrated into a system of so-called “Gen- 
eral Education,” much care needs to be 
exercised in this application. He felt that 
much could be done to insure the child's 
well rounded development by encouraging 
his participation in music without undue 
effort to relate it to every other subject 
in the curriculum. Merion Johnson, Director 
of Choral Activities at Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, discussed rather forci- 
bly the need for development of a func- 
tional terminology in music, and suggested 
that music be viewed more as a co-operative 
enterprise between teacher and _ student. 
Mrs. Huls gave an extended report of her 
recent survey looking into the conditions 
and methods of teaching vocal music in 
public schools. On the last day of the Work- 
shop Mrs. Huls directed a panel consisting 
of Merion Johnson, Elias Halling of Man- 
kato Teachers College, Allen J. Opland, 
Supervisor and vocal teacher in Pipestone, 
Minn., and Donald Foltz of Superior, Wis. 
These specialists in Music Education felt 
that there should be closer contact between 
NATS and other professional Music Or- 
ganizations in order to develop deeper 
understanding of each other’s problems in 
relation to Public School Music and also 
in the preparation of Public School Music 
teachers. It was felt further that there is 
a need for more graduaie work at the Ph.D. 
level in applied music, and provision for 
the granting of credit in schools for work 
in voice with private teachers. 

Dr. William Fletcher of the University of 
Minnesota School of Speech based his lec- 
tures on “Speech Problems” on a thorough 
discussion of the mechanics of speech and 
the anatomical and_ psychological ab- 
normalities which are responsible for de- 
fective speech. He gave practical suggestions 
and filmed demonstrations for correction of 
speech problems. 

The field of “Comparative Vocal Peda- 
gogy” was ably covered by Burton Garling- 
house and Walter Allen Stults. Mr. 
Garlinghouse presented three concepts which 
he feels are importent to young students: 
space, energy and freedom, which must all 
be constantly present and in balance. He 
feels that a musical approach is more to 
the point than either the psychological or 
the mechanistic, and that basically singing 
teachers should be teachers of music. Tech- 
niques of teaching must be adapted to the 
individual and to the particular difficulties 
involved. There must be simultaneous de- 
velopment of the physical, mental and 


emotional qualities. Vocal diagnosis should 
rest on the individual’s natural endowment 
plus previous training and experience in 
relation to his age, finances, responsibilities 


(Continued from page 19) 


(family, etc.) and professional intentions. 
Mr. Garlinghouse feels strongly that there 
is no magic formula of miracle-working in 
the teaching of singing, and that the voice 
will develop most effectively when the whole 
mechanism is allowed to function with a 
minimum of interference. 

Mr. Stults’ vocal creed includes removal 
of all restraint, which depends on auto- 
matic breathing and automatic breath con 


‘irol during the process of phonation, high 


placement (so called), low resonance, emo- 
tional expression, and automatic articulation 
and pronunciation. He feels that circumlocu- 
tion rather than direct statement is often 
necessary in establishing correct technique. 
He feels also that the voice must be freed 
rather than produced, that conscious control 
is not good. Mr. Stults advocates the use 
of action patterns to help ready the body 
for coordinated singing action. 

“Techniques in Vocal Teaching” 
demonstrated with splendid results by 
Madame Sonia Sharnova of Chicago. Fou 
young people, two of whom had had little 
or no previous instruction, appeared before 
the workshop each afternoon to work with 
Madame Sharnova. By the end of the week 
each pupil showed definite vocal improve 
ment and understanding as a result ot 
Madame Sharnova’s sympathetic and vibrant 
treatment of their problems in this rather 
unique laboratory situation. 

A daily “Question and Answer” period. 
skillfully directed by Hadley Crawford of 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa, gave op- 
portunity for the discussion of many ques- 
tions for which there was not time in the 
regular sessions. Moot points were weighed 
and balanced, problems aired and treated 
and opinions given and shared. Evidence of 
honest democratic thinking in this organi- 
zation was ever present, for methods and 
devices were seen to be varied, and such 
differences were considered and accepted 
as necessary in the overall picture of vocal 
pedagogy in order to meet the varying 
needs of individual situations. 

The sessions devoted to repertoire took 
ihe form of lecture-recitals, with a maximum 
of recital and a minimum of lecture. For the 
most part this feature was in the capable 
hands of Louis Nicholas of Peabody College. 
Nashville. Tennessee. Mr. Nicholas gave 
evidence of having made unusually exten- 
sive studies of repertoire, and sang a full 
program of Russian art songs and half a 
program of Scandinavian songs, on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings respectively. He 
s.owed an outstanding interpretative ability 
and a deep understanding of what constitutes 
geod repertoire. His comments were to the 
point and well considered. Participating in 
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SINGING IN ENGLISH (Continued from page 13) 


ZH (pleasure )—F-V. These phonetic modifications have been 
tound substantially better for telephonic and broadcasting con- 
versation than standard English. 

There is not much that we teachers can do to rid our lan- 
guage of this bane, or to eliminate the other unvoiced con- 
sonants that are so distasteful to Sir Richard's ear, but where 
we can silence an § that is not strictly necessary we should, I 
believe, do so. 

In old English there were many feminine endings, but the 
tendency has been so long and so consistent to lop these off 
that now-a-days innumerable words—probably a great ma- 
jority—end abruptly in a consonant. There can be no doubt 
that from the singers’ point of view this is truly regrettable, 
for the utterance of a final consonant, so important for in- 
telligibility, is a decided obstacle in the singing of a perfect 
leyato. Such a line as this of Browning's illustrates this point: 


| “Irks care the crop-full bird, frets doubt the maw-crammed 
| beast?” Lam glad that no composer, so far as I knew, has un- 


dertaken to set “Rabbi Ben Ezra” to music! It is also to be 
deplored that one of the commonest of all words—and— 
should be composed of two consonants and a short vowel. The 


conscientious teacher will take tireless pains to train his pu- 


_ pils to pronounce final consonants in such a fashion that they 


will, without being obtrusive, be clearly perceptible even in 
large auditoriums and to dull ears. 

There are many unaccented syllables that offer difficulties 
to the singer. In ordinary speech they are usually obscured— 
sometimes almost to the point of extinction—yet in song the 
composer prescribes for them a duration long enough to 
necessitate a definite vowel sound. Words such as people, 
little and temple are instances in point. In ordinary speech 
the final syllable is a consonant, pure and simple; in song it 
must often be sounded as a vowel—an unobtrusive 00. Often 
and soften are difficult words to deal with. I myself sound the 
T, contrary to the best colloquial usage, in order to give the 
second syllable a definite contour. 

lt is important to remember that in English, as in German, 
words are not elided, as they are in French. At all, without end, 
Emma Eames are vastly preferable to a-tall. with-out-tend. 
En mareames. 

But notwithstanding such defects and difficulties as these, 


Jour language is full of more than compensatory beauties that 


repay richly any amount of trouble taken to publish them 
vocally. There are no difficulties in it that are insuperable for 
an English-speaking singer and every student should resolve, 
bo) as an artist and as a patriot, to sing his own language 
perfectly. Perfection is hard to attain but it is a worthy goal 
to set before a pupil, and the thoughtless, slipshod English 
the one hears daily in the studios, the concert hail and over 
the radio is a positive disgrace to our civilization. 

' hold that singers, as well as actors and all public speakers, 


arc conservators of good English utterances and, as such, should 


al ays try to uphold the best usage and to retard the corrupt- 


} in. influences that are always active. 


‘et them carefully beware of allowing standard vowels to 


dcvenerate into the ever-menacing grunting sound of zh. 


Ihere is a regrettable tendency in English toward this degen- 
e1.ition, as is shown in such words as: 
lover—once lover 
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mother—once mother or moother 

sup—once soop 
In many cases this modification of the vowel sound has be- 
come too firmly established for correction, but there is as yet 
no justification for saying wv for of, merruhly for merrily, 
Amuhruhcun for American, studunt for student. Curiously 
enough, this grunting vowel, so common in English, does not 
exist in any other of the great European languages. 

Good Diction should be so simple and unobtrusive that the 
hearer does not think of its perfection, but rejoices only in the 
complete intelligibility of the singers’ utterance. Such exag- 
gerations as the trilling of an R at the end of a word or be- 
fore a consonant should be avoided; also the addition of a 
vowel sound to a final consonant in the attempt to clarify the 
consonant. 


A few years ago the late Harold Randolph wrote to a num- 
ber of teachers in New York asking their treatment of certain 
doubtful points in diction. For instance, he asked how the 
final R in mother should be treated. Mr. Randolph himself 
seemed to be in favor of the use of the grunting vowel, making 
the pronunciation Mothuh. For myself, I do my best to keep 
the er sound as in /er and give the final R a single click of the 
tip of the tongue. Mr. Randolph asked for light on the pro- 
nunciation of such words as righteous and soldier, his own 
preference being for the colloquial richeous and soljer. Be- 
cause we singers are conservators I stick to righteous and sol- 
dier. 1 could not for a moment accept Mr. Randolph's asser- 
tion that sad and glad on high notes should be sahd and glahd, 
for I hold that a good singer can sing any vowel on any note 
in his range. When he changes the vowel to suit his con- 
venience or limitations he is recreant to his duty as an artist. 

Any singer can sing good English who wants to, and every 
singer certainly ought to want to. Although in vocal 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries words 
seem to have concerned the composers but little, for 
the past hundred years the inspiration of composers has been 
derived ever more and more directly from the verbal text. 
When Verdi sent the score of “Falstaff” to Victor Maurel, 
he begged him to soak himself in the text before giving any 
study to, the music, asserting that the music was so expressive 
of the text that, the text once thoroughly assimilated by 
Maurel, the learning of the music would be a simple matter. 

In this assertion of Verdi's lies the whole gist of my thought. 
The student of any piece of vocal music should begin its study 
by completely mastering the text both in meaning and as a 
matter of audible utterance. This done, he has only to recite 
the words according to the musical prescription of the com- 
poser, in order to achieve the perfect rendering of his song. 

To conclude: We teachers should remember that English 
is the only language in which the great majority of our pupils 
have any chance of ever even approaching perfection. A stu- 
dent born and brought up in this country has little opportun- 
ity to hear spoken languages other than English. He may 
acquire a knowledge of the diction of foreign languages suffi- 
ciently good for the Metropolitan Opera House and radio 
audiences, but it is rare that he utters French satisfying to 
French ears or German to German. With good teaching to 
guide him and good will and intelligence on his part, the ac- 
quisition of Good Diction in English is well within bounds. 
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SACRED 
to the INFANT JESUS, by J. A. Taffs. 


LULLABY 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 18¢ 


Theo. Presser Co., 

A well harmonized anthem for 4-part (SATB) chorus; Christmas text 
by the composer. Piano or organ accomp. Voice range and tessitura normal. 
Includes obbligato soli for soprano or selected voices. Suitable for average, 
well-balanced choir. Music is generally of a quiet nature, reflective of its 


title. 6-pages. 
WINTER CAROL, by Sarah Brooks. The John Church Co. (Theo. Presser) 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1Sc 


A short 3-page anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus; two verses, 
with text by composer. Sung a cappella. Voice range and tessitura easy. 
Has strong Christmas feeling, with soprano section carrying the textual and 
flowing musical theme; other three parts supporting on the words “Alleluia.” 
Concluding measures by full double-forte chorus “Alleluia, He is born.” 
CHRISTMAS MORN, by Charles Gordon Rex. The John Church Co. 

(Theo. Presser) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 16c 

A not too difficult anthem for S-part (S-I1, Il, ATB) mixed chorus; sung 
a cappella. Text by composer. Vocal tessitura normal; range generally so. 
Varying degrees of tempi and voiume, with well arranged contrasting phras- 
ing invoke the Christmas spirit. 4-pages. 
CHRISTMAS LULLABY, by James Snyder. 

Presser) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A high effective, unusual and rather difficult anthem for 4-parts (SATB) 
mixed chorus, with words by the composer. All parts divided into I and II; 
sung a cappella. Suitable for good-sized, well balanced and musically 
capable ensemble group. Requires especially low second alto and bass sec- 
tions; otherwise range and tessitura easy. 6-pages. 

CHRISTUS NATUS EST, by Carl Deis. G. Schirmer, Inc., N.Y.C. 20c¢ 

A dignified 4-part (SATB) anthem for mixed voices, reflective of the 
exultant Christmas spirit. Simple in pattern but effective in its straight- 
forward, spontaneous musical solidity. Appropriate text by Rev. Dr. Alfred 
Grant Walton. Suitable for average choir. Vocal tessitura normal. Fine 
climactic conclusion. 7-pages. 

HERE. AMID THE ASS ° ed OXEN MILD, Arr. by Shaw-Parker. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., N.Y.C 20¢ 

An effective arrangement for 4-part (SATB) full chorus of mixed voices, 
of a traditional French carol. by Robert Shaw and Alice Parker, with an 
English version by the latter. To be sung a cappella. A considerable part 
of the carol includes soprano solo with 4-part humming accompaniment. 
Vocal tessitura normal. An attractive Christmas number for well trained 
ensemble. 6-pages. 

HOW wee BETHLEHEM, 


The John Church Co. (Theo. 
18¢ 


Arr. by Inc., 
18¢ 
A andi a cappella carol of Italian origin, arranged for full chorus 
(SATB) of mixed voices by Robert Shaw and Alice Parker, with S-verses ot 
appropriate text by the former. Music is rhythmic and of brisk tempo. 
Second and fourth verses sung by male section (tenor I-II; bass I-I]). 3-pages. 
CHRIST WAS BORN ok CHRISTMAS DAY, Arr. by Shaw-Parker. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., N.Y.C 22c 

A simple, pleasing arrangement of this traditional German carol, for 
4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, by Robert Shaw and Alice Parker; sung a 
cappella. Impressive as a cradle song. Soprano and baritone soli, with 
humming choral accompaniment. Normal singing tessitura. 8&-pages. 
CHRIST THE LORD, IS BORN! Arr. by Roberta Bitgood. Galaxy Music 

Com., 'N.Y.C. 20c 

A relatively short, freely arranged New Mexican carol for 4-part (SATB) 
mixed chorus, with piano or organ accompaniment. Music is well harmon- 
ized and calls for good legato singing in creating the quiet effect of a 
slumber song; soft humming conclusion. Suitable tor use by average choir. 
Singing range and tessitura normal. Perf. time 1'2-min. 5-pages. 

RISE UP, ALL MEN, and CROWN HIM KING, by Mary Weaver. 
Music Corp., N.Y.C. 

A rather fast moving, 
(SATB) mixed chorus; 
easy. 
Perf. 
O SING 

N 


Shaw-Parker. G. Schirmer, 


Galaxy 

20¢ 
rhythmic, joyous and virile anthem for 4-part 
text by composer. Not too difficult; vocal tessitura 
Piano or organ accomp. Frequent interpretative markings throughout. 


time 2!2-min. &-pages. 
og ALL NOEL, by J. Fischer & Bro., 


with traditional text 
the former sung alternately 
The music is spirited and reflects a gracious 
Easy singing tessitura and range. Piano or organ accomp. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 
20¢ 

A bright, happy. rhythmic Christmas anthem, with appropriate text, for 
4-part (SATB) mixed chorus. Piano or organ accomp. Opens with soprano 
solo. Decisive, vigorous choral sections provide opportunity for effective 
concerted four-part singing. Tessitura and range normal. Suitable for use 
by average choir. 6-pages. 

LET HAVE NO END, by Willy Reske. Carl 
ne., N. 

A joyful, tuneful and rapidly-moving carol-anthem for 4-part (SATB) 
cappella chorus of mixed voices; appropriate traditional text. Not difficult. 
Easy singing tessitura. 4-pages. Duration, 52 sec. 
CRADLED IN A MANGER, by Gordon Myers. Carl Fischer, 


Paul F. Laubenstein. 


A short anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, 
from a French carol. Three verses and choruses; 
by women’s and men’s voices. 
spontaneity. 
3-pages. 


ee THE MANGER, by Gatty-Waddington. 


Inc. N. 


Poem 
Piano or organ accomp. Music reveals varying con- 
melody and humming accompaniments employed in 
the various singing sections. A ppp conclusion on 


An interesting anthem for 4-part (SATB) chorus of mixed voices. 
by Christina Rossetti. 
trasting moods, with 
alternating fashion by 


the words “Born a stranger,’ with obbligato voice on “ah.” Range and 
tessitura generally requires especially low alto section. 
7-pages. Duration 2-min. 

GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAINS, Arr. 


by John W. Work. Galaxy 

Music Corp., N Y.C 20¢ 
A free arrangement of this typical Christmas spiritual for 2-part (SA) 
women’s chorus. Appropriate text. Opens with sustained soprano solo, and 
later on, double solo parts tor high and low voices. Original spiritual feel- 
ing of music preserved in this arrangement. Piano accomp. Interpretative 
phrasing adequately marked. Tessitura normal. 6-pages. Perf. time 234-min. 
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MARY'S LULLABY TO THE INFANT KING, by Richard Warner. C. C, 
Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. l6c 
For 2-part (SA) chorus (or unison). The music based on a German 


tune, is simple and melodious set to Christmas text of Robin Clare. Organ 

or Piano accomp. Easy singing range and tessitura. Anthem also suitable 

for general use. Approx. perf. time 3-min. S-sec. 5-pages. 

meee” — EAST, by Austin C. Lovelace. Galaxy Music Corp., 
60c 


A short solo, 2-pages in length (B-flat to C) for low voices, set to Chris'- 
mas text written by Bishop Reginald Heber. Piano or organ accomp. Music, 
well arranged, is based on an old tune Star in the East, and reflects simplicity 
and straightforward flowing melody. First portion to be sung unaccompanied. 
Vocal tessitura easy. Perf. time 2-min. 

THE PRECIOUS GIFT, by Leo Kempinski. G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. C. 

A Christmas song for medium voice, with piano or organ accomp 
Music is melodious, with a simplicity of pattern that conveys appropriately 


the unusual textual narrative by Margaret Bristol. Easy vocal range and 

lessitura. 6-pages. 

GREENSLEEVES, Arr. by Channing Lefebvre. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. ©. 
20¢ 


This Old English Carol (before 1642) has been freely arranged by Mr. 
Lefebvre for chorus of male voices (TTBB), to be sung a cappella. Ap- 
propriate text has been supplied by William Chatterton Dix. The music has 
a restrained lilt or rocking movement, with effective results. Includes so'o 
for a medium voice. Range and tessitura easy. Perf. time 2-min. 4-pages 
Also available for chorus of women’s voices with piano accomp.; alo 
chorus of mixed voices, a cappella. 


SECULAR 

SONGS MY MOTHER SANG TO ME (Also die sa Mutter), Anton Dvorax 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. Cit Ske 
Solo for high voice (D-flat). In addition i German text this song 
has been edited and a splendid common-sense English poem created 'y 

Lydia Cortese. Piano accomp. 
DO YOU KNOW THAT FAIREST LAND (Connais-tu Le Pays— Mignon’), 
Ambrose Thomas. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. City. Tc 
Aria for high voice (E-flat). In addition to the French text, this cen- 
tains another beautiful translation by Lydia Cortese with English words and 


phrases admirably suited to the original music. Piano accomp. 
GIVE EAR MY DEAREST ONE (Vedrai Carino), W. A. Mozart. Whitney 
Blake Music Publishers, N. Y. City. 60¢ 


This delightful arietta (high voice, C) is published with the original text 
(Italian). Here again, the latter has been edited and a most suitable Englisn 
poem supplied by Lydia Cortese. Piano accomp. 

SMALL CHRISTMAS TREE, by Michael Head. Boosey and Hawkes 
City. 

A most charming Yuletide solo for high voice, with normal range and 
singing tessitura. Unique text by Mona Gould. The style is near-classic in 
feeling and ably projects the textual meaning. Effective accomp. 5-pages 


THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
(Continued from page 16) 


guided to rhythmic inevitability finds many of its problems 
solved, both musical and vocal. 

6—The conductor who knows both the limitations and the 
possibilities of his voices will work them hard but not over- 
drive them. A strenuous rehearsal should leave your chorus 
exhilarated, wtih no sense of strain or vocal tension. 


7—The conductor's greatest assets are vitality and imagina-| 


tion. 

Once your chorus has surmounted the mastery of the me- 
chanical, the magnetism of mood will dictate nuance, tone 
color, and expressiveness in general, and performance will 
begin to rise on the wings of interpretation. When that hap- 


pens the hard work is over. The conductor then scarcely con-| 
ducts, in the ordinarily inflated sense of the term. Rather he! 


seems to “will,” with economy of physical motion, yet with 
a fierce and compelling intensity of his whole being, to wh ch 
every member of his chorus responds as one. Out of that comes 
great music. The preparation will be long and the flight miay 
be fleeting. But let no one underestimate the heights which 
may be achieved nor the joy of who in common endeavor h.v¢ 
aspired to reach them. 


*Excerpts from addresses given by Harvey L. Woodruff, Min) 


ister of Music, Myers Park Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. ( 
at the NATS 1953 summer workshop held at the Appalacliai| 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 
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+s CHARLES TOMLINSON GRIFFES Talent, genius and industry are fatal companions. The com- 


A /¥ (Continued from page 8) bination has claimed a number of creative musicians. The 
‘bis supreme song example, “The Lament of Ian the Proud.” name of Charles Tomlinson Griffes is added to that of Schu- 
C. C.J Because of their great variety in mood they are excellent for bert, Mendelssohn, Mozart and Gershwin. A partial list of 
erman J use On programs of American Songs. It will be a sad indict- great composers who have been claimed by the stern reaper 
ora F ment of our appreciation of this composer's great talent in before their fortieth birthday in the prime of their creative 
Corp, Song form if we allow him to be identified solely or chiefly work, 
 S0¢ F by, “By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” or in his instrumental con- Program arranging is one of the chief responsibilities of 
Musi, f tributions by the “White Peacock.” each member of the National Association Teachers of Singing 
licity F  Griffes’ “Pleasure Dome of Kuble Khan” was accepted by and it would be a noble gesture toward our foremost creative 
gcc f YOnteau for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The enormous artist Charles Tomlinson Griffes if we insert into the repertoire 
“comp. J wisk of copying each part for the orchestra was taken over by of our artist students one or more numbers from the notable 
anges, Fe perfectionist who mistrusted the skill of copyists. This list of songs which are presented in the G. Schirmer catalogue. 
yc } ith his routine duties of teaching at the boy's school at Nineteen hundred and fifty-four will be the seventieth anni- 
y pep Tarrytown was more than his physical strength could stand. versary of the Comnpeesr's birth. What greater tribute com we 
- Ap- He was stricken with pneumonia and passed beyond without pay to such a distinguished member of our great fraternity! 
having heard his principal orchestral work played by the great- 


‘ka Pest Orchestra in his native land. ** Published posthumously 


woras. P1953 NATS Summer Workshops Mrs. Oliver Mogck, Segrid Skurdalsvold, 
s som} (Continued from page 20) Marian oa and Mary age mnie High Cortese Editions 
ted hy point in the series was the superlative per- 
a the program of Scandinavian songs were formance of Schubert's entire “Schoene CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
an Jennie Skurdalsvold of Augsburg College — \quellerin” cycle by Glen Schnittke of Original Text-Piano Accomp. 
is con und Helen Steen Huls. In the two sessions Baldwin-Wallace Coll B a. Ohi ith With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
aldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 10, wit 
devoted to contemporary English and Burton Garlinghouse as accompanist and ALS DIE ALTE MUTTER 
meric: ic ‘ ad as b 
Whine Mr. Nicholas 23 commentator. Mr, Schaittke showed Songs My Mother Sang To Me .50 
nal tex p cOMMentator while Philipp Gustafson and jent form, complete mastery of the technical BELLE NUIT 
Englisn§ John Thut of the Twin Cities Chapter sang problems of voice and language and a finely Night Of Love (Barcarolle, Solo) E” .60 
Hawkes PONS by Ralph Vaughan Williams and vmpathetic understanding of the songs. It CONNAIS-TU LE PAYS 
a = Gerald Finzi. Of more than passing interest was an artistic performance of the highest Do You Know That Fairest Land E” .70 
assic inf) Ws the program of contemporary American pang MAMAN, DITES-MOI 
5-pages.F songs representing John Duke. Aaron Cop- Mother Dear, Oh Tell Me Dmi .60 
iand, Virgil Thompson, Celius Dougherty, . OH, QUAND JE DORS 
intense interest in an atmosphere of con- 
John Edmunds, Richard Hagemann, Nor- When Soft In Sleep E .70 
genial intimacy made possible by the 
»man Dello Joio and Lucas Foss. Participat- : OUVRE TON COEUR 
compactness of a small college campus with- 
jing in the program were Margaret Barnard, the Open Thy Heart Bmi .70 
Iblems Florence Avery, Marvyl von Loewe, Oliver VEDRAI CARINO 
)\. Mogck and Margaret Sheridan, all of wails Give Ear, My Dearest One Cc 60 
nd the})the Twin Cities Chapter. Accompanists 
- over-| “ie Sarah Lacey Nicholas, Vera Thut, WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
| VOCAL STUDENTS 1585 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
chorus To NATS Members - On Approval Courtesy 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
(a valuable supplementary aid in teaching 
lagina- Teachers of Singing, (Inc.) const 
(Founded 1922) 
he me Present . . . FOUR NEW RECORDINGS 
Current and earlier Pronounce- (Medium Low Voice only) 
>, tone 
: nents, Song Lists and other liter- 
ce will ei . x ML 3000 SONGS (four) by Debussy, Hahn, 
at hop ‘ture pertaining to the voice 
ly con-| ‘teaching profession, are available 
t 
ther ‘or distribution. Among the fore- PULPIT - CHOIR 
et —_ soing, special attention is called ML 3002 SONGS (four) an old English Air, CONFIRMATION - BAPTISMAL 
cif] to the DOCTORS - MASTERS 
NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 
ht a SONG LIST (No. 11) ML 3003 SONGS (three) by Malotte, J. 
= ch i Also Faure, MacDermid 
Or hve “ETHICS IN THE FIELD OF Price per record .... $3.89 
THE TEACHING OF SINGING” 
ff, Federal tax and shipping costs included 
on ap at t aro uckstone. 
rN BL Secretary. 17 E. 96th St, New York 28. Box 209, Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
alach ian N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
‘0 cost of printing and transmission. 
= When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE... 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (Ill.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (Ill.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Dale V. Gilliland (Ohio) 

Virginia Wary Linney (N. C.) 

John Lester (Mont.) 

Roy A. Schuessler (Minn.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 


Helen Steen Huls. Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Ciyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 

James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass.) 
Southeastern District 


Joel Carter (N. C.) 


southern District 
Irma Lee Batey (Tenn.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (IIl.) 


Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (Iowa) 


Southwestern District 

Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 
California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 
Northwestern District 


Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston (Wash.) 
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BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 


Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (Ill.) 


Notification of Amendments to 


Articles IV, V, VII of By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV, Section 1. First sen- 
tence now reading—“The officers of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Incorporated, shall be a 
President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Third Vice-President 
and Fourth Vice-President, whose sev- 
eral duties shall be determined by the 
President and the BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS: etc., shall be amended 
to read as follows, viz:— 

“The officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Incor- 
porated, shall be a President, four 
Vice-Presidents whose names shall be 
alphabetically listed and whose duties 
shall be determined by the President 
and the BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
etc.” (Amendment No. 1) 


ARTICLE IV, Section 3 (Vice-Presi- 
dents) shall be amended to read as 
follows, viz:— 

“In the absence of the President, 
that Vice-President who is the direc- 
tor of Field Activities shall have the 
powers and shall perform the duties 
of the President, together with such 
other duties as may be prescribed by 
the BOARD OF DIRECTORS.” 

(Amendment No. 2) 


ARTICLE V, Section 1(c); Appoint- 
ment and Tenure of Committees. This 
section shall be eliminated in toto. 
Then to ARTICLE IV, Section 2, last 
sentence which reads as follows, viz: — 
“He shall, by and with the consent of 
the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ap- 
point standing committees and such 
other committees as the BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS may authorize; and he 
shall be, ex-officio, a member of such 
committees.”, shall be added “He shall 
also determine the size and personnel 
of such committees, in addition to 
which he shall determine their tenure 
of office.” (Amendment No. 3) 


ARTICLE VII, Section 1 (Nomina- 
tions), is amended by substitution of 
the words “BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS” for the present “Executive 
Committee.” (Amendment No. 4) 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


MARGARET COLEMAN 
Pasadena, California 
ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS 
Covina, California 


JESSIE A. HOSKINS 
Baker, Oregon 


VICTOR PRAHL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


OTTO WEDEMEYER 
Walla Walla, Washington 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
by-laws, the following names have been 
dropped from the official roster of the asso- 
ciation for non-payment of dues: 


Roy Beight, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Leah Berggren, Chicago, III. 

Cleota Josephine Collins, Petersburg, Va. 
Agnes Davis, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. Iona Price de Voe, Lima, Ohio 

Mrs. Wayne Stanley Fellows, Hugo, Okla. 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Fisher, Ottawa, Ill. 

Guy L. Hague, Roanoke, Va. 

John T. Hamilton, Arlington, Calif. 

Mrs. Cath. Goodman Hammock, Louisville, Ky. 
Thomas C. Hardie, Fort Worth, Texas 
Paul Chandler Hume, Washington, D. C. 
Norman M. Leavitt, N. Hampton, N. H. 
Mrs. Arthur V. Leberman, Meadville, Pa. 
Mrs. Verna Luther, Muskegon, Mich. 

J. C. Malatesta, Newark, N. J. 

Thomas C. Muir, Iowa City, lowa 
Elizabeth Murr, Detroit, Mich. 

Mary B. Price, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Henry D. Reichlin, New York City 

Mrs. Faye Rhodes-Abild, Des Moines, lowa 
Dorothy Richards, Dorchester, Mass. 

J. D. Riddle, Dallas, Texas 

Mrs. Violet S. Sherrick, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harry E. Shultz, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Homer F. Springfield, Houston, Texas 
Barbara Stevenson, Dallas, Texas 

Myron Taylor, Bloomington, Ind. 
William Bruce Tolbert, Oxford, Miss. 
Constance Wardle, New York City 

Nena McCrary Williams, Abilene, Texas 
J. Campbell Wray, Forth Worth, Texas 
Mrs. Jessie Josephine Young, Elizabeth, N. J. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP SEAL 
Price $1.00 


Orders should be sent to 
E. Clifford Toren, Secretary, 
Northwestern University 
School of Music, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sing? Why, yes to be sure, 
We shall better endure 

If the heart's full of song 
All day long. Anon 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


STERN DISTRICT 


rnwall, Mr. Burton, 853 Seventh Ave., Apt. 
1A, New York 19, N. Y. 

iton, Mrs. Kathryn W., 265 Shepard Avenue, 
nglewood, N. J. 

—_, Mr. Samuel, 152 West 57th St., New 
York 19, 
pore, Miss" Helen Clarke, 875 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, ¥. 

nano, Mr. 1039 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo 22, 
irabino, Miss “Louise, 583 Beacon Street, Bos- 


on, Mas: 
Me. 165 West 83rd St., New York 


a Nang Mr. Martial, 4521 Waldo Avenue, New 

weling. ‘Mrs. Berenice C., 3000 Connecticut 
. N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


T ‘HEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mr. William J., Greenbrier College, Lew- 
burg, W. Va. 


THERN DISTRICT 

ins, Miss Florence F., 642 Sixth St., Lake 
Charles, La. 

sbitt, Mr. Robert D., 311 S. Broadway, George- 
own, KY. 

er Mary Cecilia Payne, 
)wensboro, Ky. 


\TRAL DISTRICT 


enwell, Mr. Gean, 914 Burcham Drive, East 
ansing, Mich. 

eson, Miss — M., William Woods Col- 
ege, Fulton, Mo. 
irshall, Miss Frances, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
hicago 5, Ill. 

mas, Miss Marion Treleaven, 318 East Gor- 
yn St., Marshall, Mo. 


THWESTERN DISTRICT 
ins, Mr. Ralph Raymond, 4144 Fink Avenue, 
\luskogee, Okla. 

L.UFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


ni, Mrs. Margaret Keane, 34 S. Mentor Ave., 
\pt. 408, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
a: ‘Mr. Gerald Ivan, Pacific Union Col- 


Arrigo, 


Brescia College, 


Angwin, Calif. 
“Miss Bunola, 415 Grace Ave., Inglewood 
. Cali 
sie, Mr. Phalen, 2838 Greenwich St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


ORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


an, Mrs. Elva Ayler, 411 W. Garfield, Boze- 
Mont. 
m, Mrs. Ramona Rockway, 1716 So. Franklin, 
Wash. 
kson, Mr. Brinton, Western Montana College 
{ Education, Dillon, Mont. 
ner, Mrs. Louise A., 612 Second Avenue E., 
Kalispell, Mont. 


REINSTATED 


Emma Sampson Becker, Musical Art Bidg., 
No. Boyle Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Mrs. . Graves, 559 Chenango St., Bing- 
rion, 
mon hay 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y.) 
“4 | eee 35-25 78th St., Jackson Heights 


merly, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 19) 

r, Mr. Fred, 1302 Olive St., Evanston 14, Ind. 
merly, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark.) 
enship, Mrs. Reba B., 1417-H East 38th PL., 


sa, Okla. 
rmerly, 2112% W. 41st St.) 
Myron L., 1816 N. Wells St., 


‘merly, 1832 N. Lincoln Ave.) 
. Mr. Edgar Milton, (abroad, temporary ad- 
ss) c/o Becker, Cafe Vaterland, Aachen, Ger- 


rmerly, 1899 Calif, St., San Francisco, Calif.) 
r, Miss Katharine G., 205 S. William St., 
idsboro, N. Car. 

merly, Anderson, S. Car.) (First name: Kath- 
ine; not Katherine) 

_ Charles W., 410 Campus Ave., Pullman, 


Chi- 


Iowa City, Iowa) 

in, Mrs. Betty Gotshall, 38 Kinder Ave., 
on, Ohio 

me Miss Betty Dean Gotshall, 707 Cop- 
“Mrs. Mildred Orne, 214 E. 115th. St., 


cago 28, TIL. 

merly, Miss Mildred Orne, 10748 Calumet 
2700 Colonial 


as, Miss Parkway, 
. Neblett, Stephenville, Tex.) 


Worth, Tex 


1131 N 


Dowell, Mrs. Frank S., 822 Willow St., Trinidad, 
Colo 
(formerly Box 383) 

Fee, M ~% Roger D., 2786 So. Monroe St., Den- 
ver 10, 
(formerly, 1900 S. Clayton St.) 

Gleckler, Mr. Don M., Music Dept., Willamette 


Univ., Salem, Ore. 
(formerly, T wy High School, Topeka, Kans.) 
Grove, Mr. Eugene F., Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
(formerly, Alma College, Alma, Mich.) 
Hartley, Miss Evaline, Apt. 1107, 5050 Oak Street, 
Kansas City 12, Mo 
(formerly, Univ. of Kx... K.C. 4) 

Himebaugh, Mr. Harry Arnold, Sellersburg, Ind. 
(formerly, State College, Ark.) 
Holzhausen, Mr. Albert H., 1515 

Apt. 1, Youngstown 7, Ohio 

og = Alabama Ave., Youngstown 2) 
Johnson, Roy J., 712 Keasbey St., Austin, Tex. 

formerly, . Tex. State Tch. Coll., Commerce, 


Tex.) 
Kurtz, Mrs. Ruth Thiel, 1931 17th Ave., Oakland 6, 
Calif. 
Miss Ruth M. Thiel, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
fler, Mr. James Robert, 405 Park Ave., Apt. 9 


(formerly, 243 E. 50th St.) 
Levenson, Miss Ruth A., 522 West End Ave., Apt. 
SD, ¥.. 26, N.Y. 


Market Street, 


(formerly, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. 23) 

Lindquest, Mr. Allan Rogers, c/o Cornish School, 
Roy & Howard Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

Pasadena, Calif.) 

Marshall, Mr. Cameron, 717 Kimball Bldg., 306 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
(Change studio no. from 1430 to 717) 

McHugh, Miss Catherine, Music Dept., 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 2 
(formerly, Bancroft Hall, N. C. 27) 

— Mr. Frank J., 4120 Sixth Ave., Tacoma 6, 


ash. 
} = 3314 No. Monroe) 
Nye, Mrs. Olga, 3326 So. San Miguel ,Tampa 9, 


F 
(formerly, 3002 Harbor View) 
ro, Mr. Lloyd, 2718-B Duncan Drive, Amarillo, 
exas. 
(formerly, Bloomington, Ind.) 
a Conley, 822 Main St., 


Univ. 


Rice, Mrs. Hing- 
ham, Mas: 
Dartmouth St., Boston 15) 

Roberts, E. Llewellyn, 15794 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 
(formerly, Midwestern Univ., Wichita Falls, 
Texas) 

Severson, a Emelie, 161 W .Second St., Mans- 


field, 
Bellville, Ohio) 
Severson, Mrs. Neally M., 161 W. 2nd St., Mans- 
field, Ohio 
(formerly, Bellville) 
Shaw, Mrs. Leora Maye, 706 Madison Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
(formerly, 165 E. 83 St., N. Y. C. 28) 
Sister Marietta (Coyle), Holy Names Academy, 
Seattle 2, Wash. 
ag mee Holy N. Academy, 1216 N. Superior, 
Spokane 2) 
Snow, Miss. Jane, 1226 Morningside Dr. N. E., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 
(formerly, Univ. of N. Mex., Albuquerque) 
omas, Mr. John Charles, 11920 §an Vicente 
Bivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
(Correction: San Vicente, not San Vincente) 
Van der Veer, Miss Nevada, 201 Court Rd., Way- 


nesboro, Va. 
(formerly, 205 Ww. 37 &. N.Y. 
1011 Fourth Ave., West 


Webster, Hayes H., 

Point, 

(Gonmecty, 414 First St., Hot Springs, Ark). 
wee Mr. Cyril, 18001 Meyers Road, Detroit 


(formerly, 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6) 


Wilder, Miss Emily Gunn, 15 Willard Ave., 
Bloomfield, N. 
(formerly, 484 William St. ., E. Orange, N. J. 


BUSINESS MENTION 


We are glad to make mention of the fact 
that a new name appears in the advertising 
columns of this issue of THE BULLETIN,— 
that of the Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
of New York City. The publicity insertion 
of this firm explains at a glance its place in 
the field of service extended to the vocal 
repertorial world, particularly with refer- 
ence to English translations. 


THE BULLETIN is also happy to wel- 
come back to its pages the firm of Vocal 
Students Practice Aid Records also of New 
York City, a young but enterprising concern 
interested in the subject of studying reper- 
toire from the record standpoint. 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 

At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
the names of the following State Chairmen 
have been released, covering appointments 
made by the various Regional Governors to 
date: 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen McLain, 
Washington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newton- 


ville 
New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 
New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 
New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 
Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 
socket 
Vermont, Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
#lorida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 
Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 
North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 


Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 
West Virginia, Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Hunt- 
ington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls‘ 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold A. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Robert Page, Portales 

Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 

Texas (North) Dr. Ciyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springfield, Houston 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 


California (North Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, San 
Francisco 

Nevada —————____ 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 

Montana. ————————— 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 

Washington —————————_ 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 
PLEASE NOTE 

that the Non-Member subscription rate 

to THE BULLETIN for the season 

1953-54 (consisting of five issues), be- 

ginning with the September-October, 

1953 release, will be Three ($3.) Dol- 

lars. A charge of Sixty (60c) Cents 

will be made for all single copies. 


(OVER) 


DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 

Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 
Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First 
Vice-President, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 
Ralph Court, Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. G. Townsend Coward, 18 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass.; Rec. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill 
St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, 
10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 

President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIl.; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 

Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 
Hudson St., Denver, Colo.; Ist Vice- 
President, Mrs. Georgia Ellyson, 1644 St. 
Paul St., Denver 6, Colo., Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
Jane Crawford Eller, 1120 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London: Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive. Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, George Newton, 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, In.; Vice-President, Carl 


L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. 
Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 
Kansas City Area Chapter 
President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 
Los Angeles Chapter 
President, Mr. Leroy Bartholomew, 2324 
Blanchard Drive, Glendale 8, Calif.; Vice- 
President, Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, 1898 
Genevieve St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Sec- 
retary, Miss Irene Blades, 3475 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss 
Alvina Palmquist, 1106 Grammercy Drive, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Maine Chapter 
President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi; 
First Vice-President, Roger Nye; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Josephine Thompson; 
Secretary, Miss Marcia Merrill; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice P. Barrett. 
New Jersey Chapter 
President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 
North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jan Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 
Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdevn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 


J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
Rhode Island Chapter 

President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 4” 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, 
R.I. 


‘ St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shurtle 
College, Alton, IIll.; Vice-President, Cla 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, II; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, 45? 
N. Boyle St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 241? 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, M:. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oaklan: ; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 28‘0 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 

South Carolina Chapter 

President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Co- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolin:; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfohi, 
Box 48, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 

Twin Cities Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 177 
Jefferson Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Harold Brundin, 3131 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mis. 
Nancy Stuessy, R.R. #1 - Box #72, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skur- 
dalsvold, 917 21st Ave., South, Minneapol'’s, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 
President, Mr. James L. McLain, Mu.ic 
Dept., American University, Washingtca, 
D. C.; Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 46°8 
Brandywine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 Mort: 
gomery Ave., Kensington, Md.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College. 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Tre2 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsit 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Meri 
Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 3203 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secretai j, 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., M| 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. Edn 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison § 
Wis. 
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